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‘The Reviews. 








POLITICAL. 





THE HARRISON ADMINISTRATION. 


SENATOR DAWE3, OF MASSACHUSETTS; SENATOR DOLPH, OF 
OREGON ; AND SENATOR COLQUITT, OF GEORGIA. 


North American Review, New York, Fune. 


MR, 


DAWES: 


’ its character, its capacity, its work, and its purpose, the 


Y 
B administration must be judged. 


stand or fall. 


By these tests let it 


The character of an administration is its per- 


sonnel and its methods, its instruments and its instrumental- 


ities. 


It is not enough that the head of an administration be 


clean and his purposes above reproach. Those through whom 


he acts must be clean also. 


How is it with the present admin- 


istration? Succeeding a Democratic one, whose doctrinesand 
policies he had been summoned to reverse, it was incumbent 
on President Harrison, at the outset,so to change the person- 


nel of the Government as to make it accord with the principles 
and purposes he had been chosen to maintain and pursue. He 
called into the Cabinet, as his advisers, men who commanded 
at once the fullest confidence of the country; some of them 
already so tried in the public service that they had been des- 
ignated by common consent for the places they filled. Some 
of them were new men in public life, but brilliant service has 
in each case proved the sagacity and wisdom of the selection. 
Subordinate offices have been filled with able and clean men; 
commendation does not demand or claim that there has been 
no exception. There never has been an administration that 
did not make some mistakes in appointments. 

President Harrison has appointed more judges in the higher 
courts than any other President has done in a like period since 
the organization of our judiciary. There can be no doubt 
that the general public judgment, with singular unanimity, is 
that the judiciary is to-day stronger in its own character and 
ability and in the public confidence by reason of those appoint 
ments, 

It is an open and a frank administration. There is no deceit 
in its make-up or practices. If there have been disappointments, 
they have grown out of differences of opinion and not from 
concealments. It has that courage that does not hesitate to 
announce before, and not after, election, its attitude towards 
any question, however disturbing, that may agitate the public 
mind. The foreign intercourse of the nation has, during the 
three years of this administration, encountered an unusual 
number of delicate and difficult questions, all of which have 
been treated with signal ability and wisdom. 

The President has borne himself in all things as becomes 
the Chief Magistrate of a great nation. 


MR, DOLPH: 


It has been apparent for some time that President Harrison 
will be renominated. If evera President deserved the endorse- 
ment of his party by a renomination on account of fidelity to 
party principles and able administration, it is President Har- 
rison; but principles are of more importance than men, and 
success should not be jeopardized to promote the political 
fortunes of any man, however deserving. 

Mr. Harrison has offended some prominent Republicans by 
his appointments, he having in some cases disregarded their 
recommendations, where probably a more politic course would 
have been better for him and his party, and as well for the pub- 
lic service. In such cases he appears to have acted in accord- 
ance with his convictions of right. 

The objection made to his renomination on account of his 
opposition to the free coinage of silver, is one that could be 
made to any candidate whe could possibly be nominated. 

Upon the whole the present administration has been as able, 
conscientious, and beneficial to the country as any which has 
preceded it. 


MR. COLQUITT: 


When Mr. Harrison became President he found his party in 
undisputed possession of the Government for the first time in 
fourteen years. Given unlimited power, the new administza- 
tion assumed from the start the complete responsibility which 
belonged to it. What a grand opportunity! 

There was distress, there was calamity, there were clamors 
everywhere. The people, in search of a remedy, naturaily 
turned to the incoming administration. They found neither 
sympathy nor relief. 

President Harrison had been in office twenty months, and 
the new Congress had finisined a session of ten months, when 
the first general election occurred. The Republican party 
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suffered the worst defeat in its history; it lost half its member- 
ship in the House, and retained control of the Senate only by 
the admission of six new States, let in, some of them, with less 
than the necessary population, in order that the political com- 
plexion of that body should not be changed. The adminis- 
tration party professes to believe that the later elections have 
materially altered the situation, and their prospects. This is 
disputed, and nothing but the coming November election will 
settle the matter. 

The causes of this adverse, and, in my judgment, entirely 
justifiable popular verdict are, I think, all comprehended in 
the administrative policy of governing the country for the 
particular benefit of certain classes and interests, and using, 
directly and indirectly, all legislative and executive powers to 
that end; these classes and interests forming a narrow oligar- 
chy in opposition to the needs of the multitude. 

Most noticeable is the present day struggle of labor against 
capital, of the weak against the strong, of the unorganized 
many against the organized few—a struggle of those who 
would enjoy the fruits of their own labor with those who would 
enjoy the fruits of the labor of others ; between money and the 
masses, between those who create wealth and those made 
wealthy by partial legislation, by the mystery of banking, and 
the reguiation of coinage. 

In this struggle, Republican policy and administration have 
yielded to the demands of the strong and encroached upon the 
rights of the feeble. By special opportunities afforded by law, 
by unfair taxation, by bounties for the few, by burdens for the 
many, by legalized iniquities, they pursue the cruel task of 
squeezing money from the pockets of an impoverished people, 
from the toil, the sweat, and the drudgery of the hard-working 
poor. The Government is no longer the protector of the 
rights of all, but the vehicle of class legislation to elevate the 
few. Hence private wealth and public want abound, and we 
have the anomaly of increased wealth with no diminution of 
poverty. 

There are ample reasons for the defeat of the claim of the 
present administration and the Republican party to a contin- 
uance in power. 





THE SILVER QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


LUDWIG BAMBERGER. 
Die Nation, Berlin, May. (No. 31.) 


N Tuesday, March 22, the House of Representatives at 
Washington exhibited an unwonted spectacle. The 
spacious halls, arranged to accommodate 2,500 persons, were 
crowded to overflowing with an interested public,among whom 
were noticeable the most distinguished personages in the diplo- 
matic world; and thousands of telegrams were exchanged in 
the space of a few hours, This was the occasion on which the 
order of the day was the discussfon of the new Bland Bill on 
the currency question, the undying modern strife- between 
silver and gold. 

In Germany, nowadays, the motion for a currency debate is 
inevitably met by the half ironic, half anxious question: Is it 
really for serious discussion? The nation regards the problem 
as solved, and any discussion of the principles involved is sim- 
ply of an academic character without practical bearing. Neither 
England, with its gold currency, nor France and the Latin 
Union, with their lopsided currency, have any idea of disturb- 
ing the status quo. 

The great international currency conference,on which the 
salvation of the world depended, is over, and the prophets of 
bimetallism are dumb. Even its steadiest advocate, Lavaleye, 
had to close his eyes without a prospect of the fulfillment of 
his prophecies. 

On the other hand, it has been elevated to one of the most 
decisive questions for the political fortunes of the United 
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States. And that justly. The question originated in the 
United States; it is at home there. 


The point on which alone the Free Currency Bill revolves is this: 
that the silver barons will no longer sell the product of their mines at 
current low market values, but for every seventy cents of silver they 
demand a hundred cents in the form of a silver dollar. 


This is the quintessence of the whole question as formulated 
in the telling definition of Representative Raynor, of Mary- 
land. All beyond this is mere by-play; it consequently strikes 
one as sublimely absurd when we see the European States. 
invited to an international conference, if possible, on the occa- 
sion of the great international gathering at Chicago next year, 
in order to relieve the poor American mine owner at Europe's, 
expense. 

The passage of the Bland Bill (Feb. 28, 1878), over the Pres- 
ident’s veto, was the first example in the United States of a 
law which provided for the coinage of money from a specified 
precious metal, basifigitsaction not on currency requirements, 
but on the desire of the holders of the metal to dispose of 
stocks for which there is no demand in the open market. A 
monstrous device, akin to that followed by bankrupt govern- 
ments who issue paper money in payment of their debts. As. 
is well known, silver is not much in demand as currency, so: 
the coined silver dollars remain piled up in the Treasury, and 
are turned to account only by the issue of silver certificates to 
represent them. It was hoped by this means to raise and keep 
up the price of silver, but in vain. Four hundred and fifty 
million dollars have been coined since then, and these dollars 
are for the most part lying idle in the Treasury vaults. 

After all efforts to enlist European codperation for Ameri- 
can interests had failed, and after endless legislative measures, 
the silver people recognized that the Bland Bill was inadequate 
to their requirements, and that there was no help for them, 
save in the free coinage of silver to be made a compulsory cur- 
rency at approximately one-third more than its representative 
market value, The agitation to this end reached immense 
proportions in 1890, but the Republicans, who had a majority 
in both houses, were indisposed to go this length, and compro- 
mised by a measure known as the Sherman Bill, which, while 
it did not necessitate further coinage, provided for the annual 
purchase by the Government of more than double the amount 
of silver provided for by the Bland Bill—fifty-four million 
ounces, in lieu of twenty-four million ounces. Silver wentup at 
a bound to 120 cents in New York, and 56 pence in London, but 
the triumph was short. There was a sharp reaction, and silver 
fell to 85% cents an ounce in America, and 39 pence in Eng- 
land, the lowest figures yet experienced. It was now placed 
beyond all question that even the enormous quantity called 
for by the Sherman Bill was inadequate to the absorption of 
the supply, and again the silver men raised the battle cry of 
free coinage. 

And now arose fresh complications. The Democratic party 
is in iarge part favorable to free coinage, but the leader who 
best commands the confidence of his party and of the country 
—Grover Cleveland—being a man of principle, is naturally 
opposed to the silver swindle, and on this, as on other ques- 
tions, he carries the best elements of the Democratic party with 
him; there is hence a split in the Democratic ranks, and the 
silver men are doing their utmost to put forward Hill, a pro- 
nounced advocate of free coinage. Cleveland naturally finds 
support among the business men of New York and New Eng- 
land; but in the ‘Far West” free coinage is clamored for, 
not only by the silver men, but the farmers, too, have been 
brought to believe that the State can enrich its members by 
artificially enhancing the value of money and distributing 
cheap money among those who have too little. This is the 
leading idea of the Farmers’ Alliance and of the soft- 
money party which helped the Democrats at the last elections 
in the hope of securing such alaw. They demand free coin- 
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age of silver, and, further, that all paper money be issued by the 
State, and that it be loaned, on the security of imperishable 
property, at two per cent. per annum. 

Thus was inaugurated the 22d of March, the important day 
referred to in our opening paragraph. 

The parties were equally divided, but the strength of the 
arti-Bland men came out in debate, and after three days’ 
fiery discussion the speaker, noting the growing sentiment 
against the Bill both in the House and in the country, post- 
poned the debate indefinitely, This sealed the fate of the 
Silver Bill for a long time, if not for ever,and a cry of immense 
relief went up from the whole country, forthe friends of estab- 
lished industrial order realized that the country had been 
standing on the brink of a precipice., This defeat of the silver 
men can hardly fail to be foilowed by the repeal of the Sher- 
man Bill, with its compulsory purchase of fifty-four million 
ounces annually. 

The humbug of an international conference for arbitrarily 
fixing the price of silver is now exposed. The silver men used 
it simply to throw dust in the eyes of their weaker supporters 
during the debate. And if it is now discussed by politicians, it 
is simply a matter of electioneering tactics. To the credit of 
humanity, this is the second time within the last year and a 
half that, in the United States, conscientiousness and principle, 
after a hard struggle, have come out triumphant. The silver 
barons hoped to have been wafted to victory by the McKiuley 
party, but have only shared their disgrace. As was remarked 
by the French embassador at Washington, in 1804, “ There 
appears to be a special Providence for Americans as well as 
tor drunkards,” 


NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY. 
CHARLES BENOIST. 
Revue Bleue, Paris, May 14. 


HERE is a great deal of talk in our time about the sove- 
T reign people and national sovereignty. No one any longer 
believes—and it is matter for congratulation—that there are 
kings who are sovereigns by virtue of divine appointment. For 
this divine right of kings, however, has been substituted, 
involuntarily and unconsciously, a sort of divine right of num- 
bers. No one doubtsthat the people are sovereign by the grace 
of God. If this formula is not employed, it is because people 
do not dare to employ it, and because it is a trifle out of fash- 
ion. Yet the idea is there. Popular sovereignty is the funda- 
mental dogma of the politics of these new times. 

| affirm that this pretended dogma, if you look at it close, is 
asophism. Not that I wish to advance the opinion that there 
is another sovereignty which is more legitimate than the 
national sovereignty. Quite the contrary. What I maintain 
is that the notion of sovereignty in itself, whether it applies to 
people or princes, is a notion which has grown old, which is 
false in its origin and falsified by history, and, when all is said, 
useless, and even worse than useless—dangerous. 

The idea of sovereignty is begotten of a sort of democratic 
metaphysics. Many of its apostles are not aware of the fact; 
but the source of the idea is theological. There is no power 
which does not come from God. Non est potestas nist a Deo. 
These words could be cited from many passages in the Fathers. 
The notion of sovereignty, separated from all doctrine, from 
every particular form, is a theological idea. It is the doctrine 
of the old Sorbonne, of Bellarmine, of Suarez, of Bossuet him- 
self, of the religious writers of the eighteenth century. It is 
the doctrine of the encyclicals. Sovereignty of the people, 
sovereignty of the prince, these are but two phases of the same 
question, two expressions of the same abstraction. Between 
Jean Jacques Rousseau and Count J. de Maistre there is not a 
pin’s choice, The doctrine of the divine right of kings and 
that of the divine right of the sovereignty of the people, both 
proceeding from the same source, both must fall together. 
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The doctrine of the divine right of kings being dead, the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the people must die also. 

From the point of view of the social contract of Rousseau, 
the idea | am combating is also extinct. The idea of the 
social contract has no more adepts and makes no more pros- 
elytes. This idea being worn out, in what manner and for 
what reason would survive the notion which is derived from 
it, the sovereignty of the people? Born on the same day, 
growing old at the same time, they must die on the same day. 

Yet fora hundred years we have heard it proclaimed from 
the housetops, we have seen placarded on all dead walls: 
“ The sovereignty of the people, the sovereign people.” Our 
eyes have been wearied and our ears stunned. 

If the people are sovereign, how do they manifest their sover- 
eignty? The philosophers, the jurisconsults answer that the 
will of the people is expressed by acts. By what means, by 
what act is the will of the people expressed ? 
vote. 

When do the people vote? At stated intervals; for instance, 
once every four years. Then we are at liberty to conclude 
that the people are sovereign once every four years only. 

When the sovereign votes, to what is its sovereignty confined ? 
To choosing one of twoor three candidates, and, if it knows 
how to read, one or another of two or three programmes. 

If, then, there is a sovereignty of the people, it is an intermit- 
tent sovereignty, since this sovereignty is exercised but once 
in four years; a sovereign infinitely restrained, since the sov- 
ereign people has no right but that of choosing its representa- 
tives; a very precarious sovereignty, since it ceases in fact with 
the election of representatives. 


By suffrage, by 


Apart from some exaggera- 
tion of style, the words of Rousseau in regard to the English 
people apply to every people which pretends to be sovereign. 
Says Rousseau : 

“The English people thinks that it is free, but greatly 
deceives itself; it is free during an election of Members of 
Parliament; as soon as they are elected, the people are slaves ; 
they amount to nothing.” 

Dare 1 goa step further, and add with Rousseau: “In the 
short moments of its liberty, the use made of that liberty shows 
that the people deserve to lose it.” 

There is something else; something which is not intermit- 
tent, which does not stop, which was yesterday, and will be 
to-morrow; which was before us, is in us, and will be after us; 
something which is not restrained, which embraces everything, 
and in which all is summed up; something which is not preca- 
rious, which nothing or no one can suspend, divide, or destroy, 
the extent and duration of which cannot be measured, which 
is supreme force and supreme majesty, and which, neverthe- 
less, there is no need of calling sovereignty. 

This something, let us name it purely and simply, is the 
national life. 

Let us hear no more about the sovereignty of prince or peo- 
ple; about divine royal right or divine popular right. The idea 
is false and antiquated. The idea of “ national life” responds 
incomparably better to the actual state of our knowledge. If, 
with the idea of a contract generally discredited, was allied 
the idea of sovereignty ; with the notion of an organism gen- 
erally adopted at this day, with more or less of restrictions and 
reserves, is allied the idea of life. 

An organism is not sovereign; it is alive. In adopting this 
more modern notion and less ambitious term of national life, 
we put ourselves in harmony with two articles of our creed as 
to the nature and functions of society. 

Is the nation sovereign? Let us not bother ourselves about 
answering this question. The nation is alive. Everybody lives 
physically in the nation. 

The idea of popular sovereignty in a democracy is not only 
useless, it is dangerous. It can hardly fail to give the people 
and each of those who compose the people an exaggerated sen- 
timent of their rights, leaving a too feeble perception of their 
duties. It puts the people on the road of a descending scale 
—sovereignty, caprice, despotism. Let it not be forgotten that 
the sovereign people and the sovereign prince can, one quite 
as well as the other, be a Nero or a Heliogabalus, 
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POLITICS AND SOCIALISM IN RUSSIAN POLAND. 
LEO WINIAVSKY. 
Samtiden, No. 3, Bergen. 
Il. 


INCE the last and unsuccessful insurrection, Polish patriot- 
ism has been at lowebb. At the celebration of the Cen- 
tenary of the Polish, May 3, 1891, there were present not more 
than 200 students and 2,000 or 3,000 curious persons. Nearly 
the whole of Warsaw, with its 500,000 inhabitants, staid at 
home, and the press protested against “ the actions of thought- 
less street-boys.” The peasants do not care now, and never did 
care much for politics; they are satisfied with the reforms 
which have been introduced. 

Polish socialism does not rest on. antiquated or worn-out 
schemes, but upon scientific principles, and it appeals to the 
country and factory proletaire. lt is about fourteen years 
since socialistic ideas sprung up in Poland, and they found 
their first supporters among the students at the higher institu- 
tions in St. Petersburg. Full of enthusiasm, the pupils returned 
to Warsaw, but’ soon, in 1879,the police began toarrest them, 
and the treatment they received was extremely severe. Some 
escaped to Lemberg, Krakau, Posen, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land. In 1879, the socialistic magazine Aowmost (Equality) was 
begun by them in Genéve. It was a fanatical serial, combat- 
ing Polish patriotism, which it despised because it denied 
equality for the workmen, It is the organ of the Young Social- 
ists’ party and demands a total and absolute break with the 
political notions of independence and the reconstruction of 
society on the basis of capital and interest. Its motto is: 
Down with the old Poland! Down with patriotism! Live 
the international social revolution! 

The social condition of Poland reveals that the country no- 
bility has lost its position entirely, both materially and socially, 
and the clergy is fast losing its influence,contrarily to that which 
happens in Galicia, Posen, and Oberschlesien. New men have 
taken the place of those incarcerated in 1879, but they work 
more for the abstract social ideas, and do not dare to carry 
them out in practice. Of late, more energy has been developed 
and all the separate societies have been united in “ The inter- 
national social-revolutionary party Proletaire.” One of its party 
paragraphs runs thus: ‘‘ The Polish proletaire has slept in indif- 
ference longer then any other. The reason for that has been, 
not only the general economical and political conditions, but 
also the subjection of our country to foreign political powers. 


The national risings and our revolutions have killed the dis- 
tinctions of classes, particularly the recognition of the laboring 
class. . . We have been falsely told that the low con- 
dition of the laborer was a result of pressure from outside, and 
that to relieve him was to throw of the foreign yoke. This 
was said only to draw the attention from the real cause of 
oppression: our own nobility and its egotistic plans. This 
state of things must be changed,” etc. Spurning any associa- 
tion with the national-patriotic party, the party has started a 
conflict with the ruling classes. As its final aim it has pro- 
claimed the social society. It fights for the destruction of 
Russia’s present political order and supports all revolutionary 
movements against absolute government. Last January, at a 
general convention, the programme was ratified by all branches, 
and the central administration is in the hands of a committee 
in Warsaw, The society has exercised a very wide influence 
upon the socialistic movement in Poland. It has forced the 
police administration of Warsaw to recall an ordinance which 
directed that all woman working in factories should be subject 
to police sanitary examinations. It has faced death stoically, 
und lost many of its most prominent leaders to the Siberian 
prisons, but it finds recruits readily. The May demonstrations 
of 1890 were participated in by 12,000 laborers in Warsaw alone. 

But it must be admitted that the movement is weaker to- 
day than it was in 1883, though on the other hand it has 
reached deeper down into the population. In spite of the 
terrible persecutions from the side of the Russians and the 
destruction of Narodnaja Wodja, its political branch, it still 
lives and works. So long as that is the case, it must always 
be said 


Noch ist Polen nicht verloren ! 
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AN ASPECT OF THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 
T. B. GRIFFITH. 
Dublin Review, April. 


N the many discussions of the temperance question which 
recent years have seen, One aspect of the subject has 
received much less attention than from its importance it was 
fairly entitled to, viz.: the character of the more generally 
used intoxicants themselves. Doubtless this can be accounted 
for in various ways. To say anything worth saying required a 
knowledge more or less technical, and implied an accuracy of 
statement foreign to much of what, for convenience, may be 
termed temperance literature. And it must, moreover, be 
admitted that information of any value was scanty and diffi- 
cult to obtain. A result of this state of things was that the 
crime and insanity and misery associated with the drink ques- 
tion were, in a few rhetorical sentences attributed to the vil- 
lainous stuff sold by the publican, and this belief found 
expression through Parliament in the appointment of a com- 
mission in July, 1890, to investigate and report on the whole 
question. The terms of the reference will best indicate the 
scope of the inquiry. ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to consider whether, on grounds of public health, it is desir- 
able that certain classes of spirits, British and foreign, should 
be kept in hand for a definite period, before they are allowed 
to pass into consumption.” .. The commission has just 
published the result of its labors in two blue-books replete 
with information most valuable, not only to the mora: 
reformer but to the physician, the chemist, and, more particu- 
larly with reference to Scotland and Ireland, the economist 
as well. 

Science was certainly well represented on the Commission by 
such chemists as Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir Lyon Playfair, and 
Mr. Boord, who appears to possess the additional advantage of 
an acquaintance with methods actually in use for the produc- 
tion of spirits; and the examination of Dr. Bell and Mr. Samu- 
els, Principals of the Inland Revenue and Customs Labor- 
atories, and of such authorities on dietetics as Drs. Pavy and 
Lauder-Brunton probably supplies as much accurate informa- 
tion as can be had in the present state of our knowledge. 

[The writer alludes to similar official inquiries in other 
countries: 





“In France, where the consumption of spirits in recent years 
has greatly increased, the Government, owing to the marked 
increase of insanity in certain districts, found it expedient to 
appoint a Commission to examine the entire subject, and 
more particularly with reference to the public health. The 
Commission appears to have done its work very thoroughly 
and broadly ; its recommendations may be said to have insisted 
on the manufacture of a chemically purer product. In Ger- 
many the physiological effects of alcohol have been investi- 
gated by Brockhaus; and in Italy an investigation undertaken 
some years since at the instance of the Government, by 
Guareschi and Mosso, into the nature of ptomaines, has led 
to results which have an important bearing on the subject in 
hand, These ptomaines (bodies formed by the putrefaction of 
albumen) are alkaloids closely akin to strychnine. An instance 
of their deadly effect will be in the recollection of most readers, 
in the case of a mother and four children, who died near Dub- 
lin a few years since, having, it was believed, taken the poison 
in mussels supposed to have been unfit for human food.” 

From the examination of those reports [of the British Com- 
mission] of what has been attempted, it is sufficiently clear that, 
on the whole, popular belief has been right in attributing the 
terrible attendant effects of intemperance to the character of 
the drinks consumed, more particularly by the humbler classes. 
It is not correct to place all the evils to the credit of ‘‘fusel 
oil,” but it requires only a slight modification of this term, so 
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as to include other bye-products of manufacture, to find in it 
an adequate explanation. Want of food of proper quality and 
quantity is of course a factorin the question, and has, no 
doubt, an important bearing on the maddening effects of 
spirits—spirits which may, on the whole, be chemically pure, 
but which may easily contain sufficient traces of deadly alka- 
loid to cause violence and insanity when taken in any but the 
most moderate quantity. Can, then, nothing be done to 
lessen the evils of intemperance by supplying a more whole- 
some beverage? As far as the recommendations of this Com- 
mission go, the answer, it is feared, must be in the negative. 

One of the most important witnesses assures us that we are 
only in the commencement of our knowledge of the bye-prod- 
ucts of spirits, though most people who take an interest in 
those things will consider the effects of those products already 
ascertained sufficiently ghastly. 

The establishment of standards of purity does not appear 
to be practicable. Such standards are in use in Switzerland, 
but depending, as they do, on the quantity of bye-products 
present ina given sample, the application of the Swiss stand- 
ard would secure the rejection of what, by common consent, 
is regarded as a wholesome beverage in other countries, Deal- 
ing with the keeping of spirits in bond for a definite period 
before being allowed to pass into consumption, the Commis- 
sioners cannot recommend the enactment of such a provision. 
They state that “the testimony was practically unanimous that 
compulsory bonding would harass trade, and was altogether 
unnecessary, and that this opinion was given by experts from 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 

Readers of Irish literature will readily remember the part 
played by the illicit spirit bottle in the narratives of Irish 
writers—narratives many of which require little of the novel- 
ist’s skill to add to their terrible reality. It is to be feared 
that in many of the outrages in the earlier years of recent 
troubles, the same devilish agent had no mean part. In the 
Maamtrasna tragedy, for instance, it was very generally 
believed amongst men familiar with the west of Ireland, that 
those who had a hand in that dreadful business were literally 
maddened by illicit spirits, 

One can readily form a fairly correct notion of what whiskey 
can do amongst the poorand underfed, even when it has been 
manufactured with care, and from suitable materials. Curci 
and Strassman’s experiments on dogs furnish reliable informa- 
tion of the effects of the impurities of spirits on those animals, 
and by inference on human beings. What, then, may not be 
expected from men who have partaken freely of an article 
manufactured by a very primitive method, and in all proba- 
bility from materials of a bad kind—a product from which 
scarcely any of those impurities have been removed? Judged 
by ordinary standards, these men are literally insane. 


VINDICATION OF REFORM, 
EX-PRESIDENT JOHN Bascom, D.D., LL.D. 
Homiletic Review, New York, June. 

HE radical is, with all his possibility of haste and rashness, 

an absolute essentialto progress. Wisdom lies in accept- 

ing the energy he imparts and building by the force which he 
supplies. 

The history of the world shows conclusively that a moral or 
spiritual motive strong enough to secure immediate motion, 
calls out resistance and strife. The creed of the Prohibitionist 
and that of many of those who find so much offense in him 
are not very different. It isthe last moral increment of imme- 
diate and decisive effort that creates the irritation. Men are 
most annoyed by an appeal which is instant and urgent in its 
nature. Bitter contentions, as in faith, are over slight or 
invisible lines, not across great gulfs. 

Though one’s method and spirit may easily be at fault, the 
anger and irritation of reforms are not primarily due to this 
defect. The preaching of our Lord was preéminent for 
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patience, persuasion, and love; yet His words of wisdom 
brought Him to the cross. He says, in view of this inevitable 
conflict, that He came not to bring peace, but asword. He 
found occasion for the most unqualified and severe rebuke of 
the moderate men of His day. Reform has ever involved this 
deep and wide division. It has not progressed by slow and 
unoffending methods. All the older churches, in which this 
continuous movement should have shown itself, are the more 
corrupt and inert churches. The kingdom of heaven pro- 
gresses by efforts made in departure from the line pursued by 
the great mass of relatively moderate and good men. 

It happens, therefore, that there is no sin which the historic 
muse is more willing to forgive than an excess of zealin a 
good cause. Even a John Brown, with his vigorous fanati- 
cism, takes on gigantic dimensions in the drama of history by 
virtue simply of his devotion. It isdevotion that men wor- 
ship in the long run as something truly Divine. 

One might take up the historic rendering of our critic of 
abolition and prohibition,* bit by bit, and yet it would be an 
effort to very little purpose as far as those are concerned who 
do not clearly see that the errors of these early advocates of 
human rights are fading away, and the eternal truth of their 
words shining out ever more clearly. 

Let us turn for a moment to the creed of prohibition, and 
see what there is in it to call out those unqualified censures 
One can speak with more certainty of his own belief than 
of another’s, and as there is no honor to be won in the pre- 
sentation, there is no want of modesty in the reference. I 
have acted, West and East, with the Prohibitionists for a con- 
siderable period; have given and received the most cordial 
support, and have been in no way open to suspicion or criti- 
cism. My creed, therefore, is all that is requisite to make me 
a firm and consistent advocate of direct political action in 
behalf of permanent prohibition. I do not believe that it is 
proved that intoxicating drinks are injurious in all quantities. 
The discussion about the wine at the marriage feast in Cana 
of Galilee, has seemed to me wearisome and unprofitable. I 
have not the slightest reluctance to admit that the wine pro- 
vided by our Lord was intoxicating. In a community in, 
which temperarace has not been raised as a moral issue, a 
moderate use of wine may well pass without censure. 

On the other hand, when clear light begins to fall on this 
social habit, and the immense evils to be seen which are asso- 
ciated with it, it becomes, it seems to me, one of the clearest 
possible duties imposed by charity, by love, to lay aside a cus- 
tom which brings such very slight gains to one’s self, and such 
widespread, immeasurable, and inescapable evils to others. 
As total abstinence is the only perfectly safe law for a large 
percentage of mankind, burdened with a vicious inheritance, 
it becomes my law with all the glad concessions of love in it. 

I have no desire to interfere; nay, I regret the need of inter- 
fering, by civil law with the ordinary, even if not the strictly 
temperate, use of intoxicants, but when I remember how this 
use stands connected in a way beyond all power of divorce 
with the drunkenness, poverty, and crime of the world; how 
men, women, and children, with or without fault of their own, 
are trampled under foot and utterly ruined, I have no hesita- 
in saying that it is the duty of society to step in and protect 
those, otherwise so utterly without protection, so utterly 
unable to protect themselves; to protect them even though 
the effort to perform this duty puts restraint on what would 
otherwise be the secondary liberties of men. Search the 
world over, and law could in no way cover as many rights with 
its protecting shield, with as little real injury of any sort as by 
effective prohibition. 

As a third-party Prohibitionist, I believe that thorough and 
honest methods will justify our confidence in prohibition, 
The interests involved, measured in social well being, surpass 
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* See ‘‘Abolitionists and Prohibitionists,” THe LirERARY DIGEST, 
Vol. Vs No. 10, p. 259. 
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in magnitude all other visible civic and social interests. Pro- 
hibitionists are as thoroughly within their own rights as citi- 
zens as any men can be. If the efforts of the third party were 
far less wise and germane than they now are, a thoughtful 
citizen must see this much good in them, that they tend to 
weaken that irksome and mischievous political bondage to 
which our present political methods are subjecting us. Many 
of us, if we were not Prohibitionists, would be Mugwunips, 
browsing on the thistle here and the thorn there, and finding 
in them both but a lean diet. 

Our critic speaks as if the Prohibitionists proposed to enforce 
temperance simply by law. Every moral consideration that 
makes for temperance can be handled, and often is handled, 
in connection with the keystone of the whole structure—pro- 
hibition. The proposed law is a levee against this flood, but a 
barrier that cannot be built till at least a majority of the com- 
munity are its firm friends on sufficient grounds. It would 
certainly be better that this majority which enacts prohibition 
should be a strong and and permanent one; but how can that 
strength and permanence be better secured, or otherwise 
secured, than by aiming at an organized majority of persons 
who are willing to make this a primary issue ? 





THE ANARCHISTS. 
C. FALKENHORST. 
Gartenlaube, Leipzig, May. 
I, 


S long ago as the fourth century before the birth of Christ, 
a certain Hevostratus, a resident of Ephesus, fired the 
Temple of Diana as a means of perpetuating his name; and in 
all ages there have been isolated instances of impulses to 
crime, absolutely unintelligible to ordinary sane people. There 
have, too, at various times been political parties who have not 
shrunk from crimes as means to the attainment of their ends, 
still they were only isolated occurrences in history. 

It has been reserved, however, for the nineteenth century 
to give birth to a party which inscribes “ Destruction at all 
hazards” on its banner; and the historians of our age must 
chronicle with shame that such principles did not flicker fora 
moment, merely to go out in eternal night, but that from year 
to year, from decade to decade, they went on spreading 
through the masses. In sober fact the history of anarchy, 
beginning with philosophical argument, and advancing already 
to dyramite bombs and bloodshed, constitutes a sad, dark 
chapter in the world’s history. 

About the close of the forties, there appeared in Paris a man 
actively engaged in the study of social problems, who, siding 
neither with the socialists of his day nor with the defenders 
of the old order, pursued his own independent course. This 
was Pierre Joseph Proudhon, who soon became well known to 
the masses through his bold assertion: “ Property is theft.” 
Proudhon was the first to preach anarchy as a possible and 
commendable form of human society ; the first to teach that 
society could exist without government or laws, and be the 
happier for their abrogation. 

At that time very little attention was paid to the vaporings 
of Proudhon. He was no popular tribune, stirring up the 
people with fiery argument, he was a philosopher, a subtle 
thinker, whose best points were intelligible only to the edu- 
cated classes. A witty Frenchman deriving anarchy from its 
equivalent sound in Ane archy, characterized it as the “ rule of 
the donkeys,” and the world laughed. 

Nowadays, the world is constrained to take anarchy more 
seriously, for from all sides comes exciting news of criminal 
attempts—attempts which violate every sentiment of human- 
ity—attempts which can only be regarded as born of a fiend- 
ish, destructive impulse. 

The wise man of Besancon (Proudhon) attributed social 
misery to the inequality of exchanges between the laborer and 
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the property-owner. The power conferred by capital enables 
its possessor to command the laborer for less than the full 
value of his services, thus enabling him to reap where he has 
not sown, to enjoy that which he has not produced, and to 
eat without labor. The property owner is hence a thief, and 
property is theft. All State laws and ordinances are inaugu- 
rated for the protection of property. Consequently ‘“ Down 
with all governments and laws! Let every man follow the bent 
of his own inclination, labor when, at what, and as long as he 
feels disposed. Every man should be a law unto himself.” 

Attributing all existing evil to inequality of exchange, 
Proudhon lays down an “unfailing” standard for the deter- 
mination of values, an hour’s work is a standard unit of 
value, irrespective of whether it is performed by the artist or 
the scavenger, and all exchanges of services shall be by con- 
tract. It is to be regretted, however, that Proudhon failed to 
indicate how commodities were to be exchanged between peo- 
ple who repudiate all rights of property. 

Proudhon was no advocate of violence; he expected that 
his writings would commend themselves to the majority who 
would then give effect to them, unless governments were pru- 
dent enough to anticipate outside action. 

Proudhon died in 1865, and saw no fruit of his teaching 
until, in the beginning of the sixties, his ideas were revived by 
‘‘a man of action,” Michael Bakunin, a socialist leader, who 
had then already a troubled past behind him. He had been 
sentenced to death in Austria and Germany in the forties, and 
pardoned ; later he was exiled to Siberia, whence he escaped 
through Japan and California. Asan extremist, he was ousted 
by both the Internationalists and Social-Democrats, but so far 
from learning moderation, he adopted Proudhon’s title of 
anarchist, and went his own way. For Bakunin every State 
signified rule, and all rule, oppression. Freedom could be 
achieved only by a voluntary union of men subject to no legal 
control. How this voluntary union was to be brought about 
Bakunin did not stop to inquire; but he declared roundly that 
it was only loss of time to work out a detailed system for the 
reorganization of society, as this would evolve itself naturally 
from the ruins of the old. According to him, the first and 
only step necessary to the amelioration of social condition was 
the overthrow of the existing orders. Bakunin’s motto was, 
“ Anarchy, in the sense of giving loose rein to all that is now 
characterized as evil passions, and the overthrow of everything 
characterized in the same language as public order.” To this 
end he established a secret society, whose members, in accord- 
ance with these principles, “should be animated by revolu- 
tionary passions, in fact, be possessed of the devil.” 

It might well be supposed that Bakunin had reached the 
extreme limits of destructiveness asa theory of reform; but he 
was outdone by his young pupil, Sergei Netschajew, whom he 
met in Switzerland, and sent to Russia to organize the general 
staff for the coming revolution. Netschajew turned his atten- 
tion at once to the Russian students, and appealed to all his 
sympathizers to leave the lecture-room, and spread the propa- 
ganda among the peasantry, and populace generally. To 
facilitate their task Netschajew prepared his revolutionary 
catechism. 

Netschajew’s commands were that the revolutionaries should 
forsake all that was dear and sacred to them, and devote 
themselves wholly to the cause. He exhorted the resort to 


all means, to poison, the dagger, the cord, for the achieve- 
ment of the desired end. The cause rendered all means 
sacred. Netschajew, too, left the reconstruction of society to 
“coming generations.” “Our task,” he cried, “is horrible, 
utterly uncompromising destruction.” “Our cause is the 
Propaganda of action.” Netschajew operated in Russia only 
a short period. Fearing betrayal by one of his members, he 
took the initiative and slew him, then fled to Switzerland ; but 
he was surrendered to the Russian Government, and no one 
knows what became of him. With his arrival in Russia the 
biography of the founder of the “ Propaganda of Action” is 
broken off abruptly.” 
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THE DYNAMITE SCARE AND ANARCHY. 
S. STEPNIAK. 
New Review, London, May. 

AST month may be called the month of dynamite explo- 
sions. The Press is alarmed at the sudden uprising of 
the seemingly ubiquitous spectre of universal destruction. 
International government action against these common 
enemies is recommended. The Dazly News solemnly sum- 
mons poor Mr. Auberon Herbert to make a recantation of his 
individualistic creed, in order that no decent man should have 

about him the faintest smell of anarchy. 

The Russian papers are jubilant over the recent Anarchist 
outrages, pointing to them as conclusive proof that political 
freedom is not a guarantee of publicorder. They triumphantly 
put forward the stringent measures against the violent section 
of Anarchists as an excuse for the drastic laws against “ Our 
own [Russian] Anarchists.” They know this reasoning to be 
false. There are no Anarchists in Russia. Russia will have 
its Anarchistic party when it has had the experience of political 
freedom, and I do not suppose any man in his senses will con- 
sider this so dire a calamity as to counterbalance the advan- 
tages of free political institutions. But untilthen there are not 
and there cannot be any Anarchists in Russia. Our revolution 
is a political one, directed against personal government. 

Violence is the sad but unavoidable attribute of revolutions 
of this kind, In Russia, owing to special circumstances and 
special provocation, that violence has assumed a particular 
form—that of personal attacks upon the ‘representatives of 
authority, in which dynamite has been frequently used. This 
was certainly not the best, but the worst form which the strug- 
gle with despotism could have assumed. When throwing a 
bomb becomes “the sole means provided by the Constitution 
for moving a vote of censure on the Government,” as Prof. D. 
J. Ritchie graphically expresses it in his excellent article on 
the Russian situation; when things come to such a pass, the 
question to be decided is whether the government is such as to 
deserve a vote of censure at any price, or whether it is better 
to stand anything rather than throw a bomb. 

This question every one is free to decide according to his 
own light. I, for my part, decide it in favor of the Russian 
Revolutionists. While the Russian Revolutionists have no 
monopoly for the use of dynamite, others should not try to 
pass off their counterfeit wares for the genuine article. | 
allude to the declaration of one of the Walsall prisoners that 
the bombs manufactured by them were “ destined for Russia.” 
To begin with, it was not true. We never have asked, and | 
hope never will ask foreigners to help us in the struggle with 
our paternal governnfent ; and even for born Russians to man- 
ufacture such bombs in England would be a highly reprehen- 
sible breach of the law of hospitality. 

There are two things about these dynamite outrages the 
incongruity of which strikes a modern observer, as it will 
strike some future historian. The first is that these outrages, 
as senseless as they are cruel, should occur at all, and should be 
approved, if not committed, by persons whose honesty of pur- 
pose cannot be doubted, and who show no outward sign of 
mental derangement, The second is that the good folk are so 
scared by them, though there is no apparent reason for being 
so. Hundreds of robberies, and murders, are committed in 
England, and nobody seems to mind. But a few yards of 
brick and mortar damaged by dynamite in a far-away country 
is sufficient to set the community in commotion, to fill the 
press with telegrams, detailed correspondence, and indignant 
leaders. Even the judges lose their equanimity. The Walsall 
prisoners were the first to find this out. For allowing them- 
selves to be befooled by spies into dabbling with explosives, 
they got a sentence which may well set others besides them- 
selves thinking seriously. 

The dynamite anarchy ts a dark psychological phenomenon 
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which sprang from the confusion of the ideas and recollections 
of political revolutions, from class hatred, and the distorted 
metaphysics of individualism. Is there any danger that the 
contagion may extend to honest men who alone can be dan- 
gerous? No, there is none, 

Yet, I will not venture to prophesy the speedy cessation of 
the dynamite scare; for there isa great force at work which is 
intended to spread the contagion. This is not class hatred, 
not the impatience of wrongs actual and imaginary—it is sen- 
sational journalism, which deserves the palm for its efforts in 
spreading and protracting the dynamite epidemics. 

Public opinion should prevent the aggravation caused by 
signs of panic—such as exceptional measures, exceptional pun- 
ishments, which have quite the opposite effect of that intended, 
and should protest against the un-English, unfair, disgraceful 
system of using agents provocateurs, as is the traditional habit 
in France. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE RUSSIAN JEW. 
ARNOLD WHITE. 
Contemporary Review, London, May. 

T behooves those who write about Russia to take care that 
| what they write is true. Russia is magnanimous. She 
contradicts nothing, She subsidizes no reptile Press, and, if 
she is defended at all, it is by agents who can be disavowed. 
Silent under such attacks as those of Mr. Kennan, and the 
writer who uses the name Lanin, Russia appeals from the 
present to the future to justify her in the policy she adopts. 
Confident of vindication by posterity, Russia magnanimously 
ignores those who regard her conduct to the Jewish race asa 
cruel revival of Middle Age barbarities, in harmony with hex 
simple Constitution and her lagging calendar. If taxed witl» 
the assassination of the spirit of a whole race, she is conscious 
of being animated by the holiest of motives, and believes lrer- 
self justified by the logic of facts. But she is silent. It is not 
an attack on Jews as such by which the May laws were justi- 
fied, buton materialism itself. A race notoriously sober and 
naturally spiritual-minded as the Russians are, need to be pre- 
served in the integrity of their faith, and in the purity of their 
high calling. To shrink from necessary measures of restriction 
would be, they argue, sheer desertion of principle and duty, 
and a display of base opportunism worthy only of the wor- 
shippers of the Golden Calf. 

The main object pursued by the governing classes in repres- 
sing the Jew in Russia is sheer self-defense. Russians hold 
that the bright Jewish intellect, if allowed free play, would 
contaminate the whole Empire within a short space of time. 
It has been calculated that if the repressive laws of Russia 
were repealed, and the Jews allowed access to any and every 
post in the Empire, eight years would not pass before every 
post worth having, outside the army and navy, would be filled 
by an official of the Hebrew faith. The stupid and self indul- 
gent, easily passed in the race of life by clever men, naturally 
join the ranks of anti-Semites. But there is another class of 
Jew-haters who cannot be so easily dismissed. Men like Mr. 
Pobiedonostzeff, who hold that it is better to lose a limb oran 
eye, than to enter whole into hellfire, cannot be justly accused 
of personal motives. To such men as the Procureur of the 
Holy Synod, the evils of these later days are inseparable from 
the growing worship of material comfort. M. Pobiedonostzeft 
is a rock against which the waves of materialism beat in vain. 
The faith of Russia shall suffer no preventable danger from 
the cult of the Golden Calf. Russia is honest in this matter, 
and is under no illusions. She considers the Jew’s faith an 
insult to her Church, his presence a menace to her unity, and 
his scheme of life an outrage to her national pride. 

[The writer here tabulates an array of official figures, which go to 
show that there is more material progress, less arrears of land-tax, 
fewer deaths from drunkenness, fewer houses of ill-fame, fewer 
incendiary fires, etc., within the Jewish pale, than in any other prov- 
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inces of equal population, the figures being, in some cases, enormously 
in favor of the Jewish Provinces. The criminal statistics, too, makea 
similarly favorable showing for the Jews. Under the head of com- 
merce, too, it is shown that within the pale, the Jews hold 47.1 per 
cent. of the capital engaged in trade, run 67 per cent. of the retail 
Stores, 89 per cént. of the brandy stores, 37.7 per cent. of the retail 
brandy stores, 55 per cent. of -the brandy distilleries, and 55 per cent. 
of the mercantile establishments. From these figures the writer 
easily passes on to the conclusion that the withdrawal of the Jews ex 
masse would result in complete industrial disorganization. ] 

The Jews pay the State a direct annual revenue of 100,000,- 
000 rubles, of which 40,000,000 is brandy tax, 5,000,000 tobacco 
tax, and 5,000,000 sugar tax; and, on a moderate estimate, it is 
not too much to say that the money loss to Russia, direct and 
indirect of a general exodus of Jews, would be tot less than 
2,000,000,000 rubles, and it is difficult to understand how she 
could, in that event, continue to rank among the solvent 
States of the world. 

The number of Jews in Russia, according to the best author- 
ities is 5,250,000. The grand total of the population is esti- 
mated at 114,873,008. Regarded from the point of view of 
population, as well as from economic and moral considerations, 
it is difficult for an Englishman to comprehend wherein lies 
the danger of allowing one Jew to dwell among eight hundred 
of the Christian population, or in what way the Empire is 
strengthened by driving out innocent men, women, and 
children during the snows of January. 





WOMEN IN THE EYE OF THE LAW. 
Louis THUREAU. 
Journal des Economistes, Paris, April. 


INCE the most ancient times, history exhibits women in an 
inferior position. The situation, if softened, has not 
been fundamentally changed by Christianity. The feudal 
system arrived. This system, differing from previous systems 
and those which came afterwards, attached political power to 
ownership of the soil; a woman of noble race, being allowed 
to inherit landed property, was, as an inevitable consequence, 
admitted to political power. 

Yet the sovereignty which the feudal régzme parceled out 
was afterwards absorbed in the monarchy. The confusion 
between private rights and public rights disappearing little by 
little, there was soon no place for women, save in private 
rights. It was the French Revolution which finally completed 
the separation between private rights and public rights. On 
the other hand, drawing inspiration from the philosophic ideas 
of the eighteenth century, the Revolution introduced into the 
world natural rights; and, by virtue of these rights, every 
human creature has a support for his legitimate claims. The 
Revolution produced the “ Declaration of Rights of Man and 
the Citizen.” It seemed logical to demand also the “ Rights 
of Woman.” This has been followed, in our day, by-an agita- 
tion so much more serious that it is complicated with the 
social question. 

Is, then, the face of social order on the way to a change? 
Is political life going to enter on a new road, unknown and 
perhaps full of danger ? 

The only method of getting any sort of satisfactory answer 
to the question is to examine the legislation of the principal 
States of the world. The first point is as to the right to 
supreme power? Can this belong to women. Can the throne 
in a monarchical country come to them by succession? In 
Europe, that is arranged in three ways. Women are by law 
absolutely excluded from the thrones of Belgium, Sweden and 
Norway, Denmark, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, and Rou- 
mania. In Austria, Greece, most of the German States, as 
Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, the Grand Duchy of Baden, the 
crown passes to women, in case only of failure of male mem- 
bers of the reigning house. Asto Russia, the texts are obscure; 
they are interpreted both in favor of and against the right of 
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women to succeed to the throne. The imperial crown of Ger- 
many belongs in full right to the monarch who occupies the 
throne of Prussia. 

By a third system, women possess a right of succession con- 
currently with men. In case of failure of male heirs of a 
monarch, his daughters succeed in the order of their birth. 
Such is the system in Spein, Portugal, Great Britain, Russia, 
and Holland. 

In our day the exercis: of supreme power no longer belongs 
to princes by right of birth exclusively. Another sovereignity has 
appeared, emanating from the nation, collective sovereignty, 
which is either combined with individual hereditary sov- 
ereignty, thus producing constitutional monarchy, or exists 
alone, and then is the Republic. It not being possible for col- 
lective sovereignty to be exercised by all the citizens com- 
bined, it is necessarily delegated and results in the right of 
taking part in the election of representatives to national 
assemblies, and in that of holding the post of representative. 
In regard to the right to vote and to be elected representa- 
tive, competitions on the part of women have been ardent. 
They have carried their cause before legislators and before 
judges; several of them have not hesitated to go so far as to 
refuse to pay taxes, ‘‘leaving to men,” as they say, “the pri- 
vilege of paying the taxes which they arrogate to themselves 
the sole right to disburse.” 

In France, the agitation on this point has had no result. 
England and the United States do not, in principle. admit the 
right of women to political suffrage, with two exceptions. In 
the Isle of Man, by a law of January 31, 1881, women who own 
real property yielding an annual income of four pounds sterling 
have a right to vote for members of one of the two Chambers. 
In the State of Wyoming, in the United States, women have 
an equal right with men to the suffrage and to public office. 
In many States there are local powers in which women are 
permitted to share. For the purpose of local self-government 
women have the right to vote in England and its colonies, in 
Sweden, Ireland, Finland, and Russia; in rural communes in 
Austria, Prussia, Saxony, and Brunswick ; and in two States of 
the American Union, Wyoming and Kansas. 

From al: these facts, what conclusion is to be drawn? No 
one has considered the matter more carefully or with more 
acuteness than Mr. Ostrogorski, who has given to the world 
the result of his long and profound study of the subject in an 
elaborate work recently issued. This work the Faculty of Law 
at Paris has officially praised, which shows the book to be of 
first-rate importance. I give the conclusions which the author 
has reached. 

The legislative movement I have studied is far from being at 
an end; in certain respects it is but just beginning. In the 
different latitudes in which we have followed the movement, 
it reveals a tenacious tendency to take a certain direction, 
always the same. Under this aspect the great American 
Republic, free from the traditions and prejudices of the Old 
World, with a democracy in full operation, with a society so 
bold that it doubts nothing, and is frightened by no paradox— 
this United States—offers perhaps the most curious and most 
instructive spectacle. The Americans lower the social barriers 
raised against women: ‘ No person,” declare the recent Con- 
stitutions of various States, “shall be prohibited, by reason 
of sex, from practicing any profession or vocation whatsoever, 
if such profession or vocation be not illicit.” When, however, 
political suffrage is demanded by women, the American people 
rebel; then natural right is invoked in vain. 

As to old Europe, it, in its turn, wipes the dust of centuries 
from its codes. It suppresses the perpetual tutorship which 
weighed on women, it assures to them the disposition of their 
goods and their person, it does not hesitate to recognize their 
rights beyond the private sphere; not only in countries with 
feudal traditions has the woman of the nobility been rein- 
stated in her proprietary rights in what concerns public life, 
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but the woman belonging to classes not noble is introduced 
into public life under the same title. In nearly all the Ger- 
manic and Slav countries, women who have an independent 
existence are allowed to continue it, to manifest it in the 
sphere of common interests of local self-government, as long as 
those interests in no manner touch politics. As soon as women 
threaten to pass this limit, the barriers which have been raised 
are lowered again almost invariably. 

In a word, most of the civilized societies are decidedly on 
the road to the intellectual and economic emancipation of 
women, without regarding in the least the political equality of 
the sex. The intellectual and economic emancipation of 
women will have, in my opinion, very little or no influence in 
bringing about political equality between men and women. 
Whether women wi!l obtain the political equality for which 
some of them clamor, is, then, extremely uncertain. All that 
can be said is, that if they do obtain such equality, it will not 
be for a long time to come. 








EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO. 
W. T. Harris. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, June. 


HE president of the board of trustees of the Peabody fund 
said in his address, October 1, 1890: 


If there be a race problem anywhere, time and education can alone 
supply its solution. But time without education will only render it 
more insoluble. Continued ignorance is a remedy for nothing. It is 
itself the disease to be cured and eradicated. Free common schools, 
with industrial, agricultural, and mechanical departments attached to 
them, and with all the moral and religious influences which can be 
brought to bear on them, these seemto me to be the great 
need, if not the one and only thing needful, for the countless masses 
of colored children at the South at this moment. 


The religious idea at the bottom of our civilization is the 
missionary idea. This idea is confirmed by the scientific, 
political,and social movements of our age, and all agree in 
this supreme doctrine, that the lowest must be lifted up by the 
highest—lifted up into self-activity and full development of 
individuality. 

It is evident that any problem relating to a lower race must 
be discussed in the light of this religious principle. The utter- 
ance of Mr. Winthrop, quoted above, was dictated by this lofty 
ideal of our civilization. 

The negro was brought to this country as a slave almost 
from its first settlement. Two hundred and fifty years of 
bondage had elapsed when the issue of the civil war set him 
free. From Africa he had brought the lowest form of civiliza- 
tion to be found among men—that in which the most degrading 
superstition furnishes the forms of public and private life. His 
religion was fetichism, But by contact with the Anglo-Saxon 
race in the very close relation of domestic servitude, living in 
the same family, and governed by the absolute authority which 
characterizes all family control, the negro, after two and a half 
centuries, had come to possess what we may call the Anglo- 
Saxon consciousness; and is now thoroughly imbued with 
nearly.all the ideas and aspirations which form the conscious 
and unconscious motives of action with the white people 
among whom he lives. Thus the negro of the South is not an 
African in his inner consciousness, but an American. That 
this comes partly through the inherent aptitude of the African 
race to imitate, may be admitted as probable, and hence this 
consciousness may not be so firmly seated as in other races 
that have risen through their own activity to views more 
advanced than fetichism. So we may expect that the sunder- 
ing of the negro from close domestic relations with the white 
race will be accompanied with tendencies of relapse; and this 
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would be especially the case in the dark belt where the large 
plantations are found, 

Here is the chief problem of the negro of the South. It is 
to retain the elevation acquired through the long generations 
of domestic slavery and to superimpose on it the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, moral dignity, and self-respect which 
belongs to the conscious ideal of the white race. It has been 
proved that he is capable of this higher form of civilization. 

The first step toward this higher stage which will make the 
negro a valued citizen is intellectual education, and the second 
is industrial education. By industrial education | mean 
chiefly school instruction in arts and trades as applications of 
scientific principles, and that fundamental training in thrift 
which is so essential to the progress of industry. The negro 
must teach himself to become a capitalist: first by hoarding, 
second by profitable investment. The first may be stimulated 
by adopting the postal savings device. 

The school must now take the place of the white master’s 
family in the matter of education in manners. Indeed, it is 
the only remedy for the evils incident to the changes that 
freedom has brought to the Southern negro. Intellectual and 
moral education develops self-respect, fertility of resources, 
knowledge of human nature, and aspiration for a better con- 
dition in life. The negro must learn to manage machinery, 
and make himself useful in the community by becoming a 
skilled laborer. The negro cannot share in the white man’s 
freedom unless he can learn this. Nothing but drudgery 
remains for a race that cannot understand applied science. 
This is the significance of manual training in our schools. 

Money expended for the secondary and higher education of 
the negro accomplishes more for him than similar expendi- 
tures accomplish for the white people. It is seed sown where 
it brings forth a hundredfold, because each one of the pupils 
of these higher institutions is a centre of diffusion of superior 
methods and refining influences among an imitative and 
impressible race. State and national aid, as well as private 
bequests, should take this direction first. There should be no 
gifts for common elementary instruction; thisshould be left to 
the common schools, and all outside aid concentrated on the 
secondary and higher instruction, inclusive of industrial edu- 
cation, 

With the colored people all educated in schools and become 
a reading people interested in the daily newspapers; with all 
forms of industrial training open to them; with a colored 
ministry properly educated—with these educational essentials, 
the negro problem will be solved without recourse to violent 
measures of any kind, whether migration, or disfranchisement, 
or ostracism. 


THE ADMISSION OF WOMEN AS GRADUATE 
STUDENTS AT YALE. 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY, OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 
Educational Review, New York, May. 

OR many years past it has occasionally happened that 
F women have availed themselves of the courses of grad- 
uate instruction at Yale. There was no regular provision for 
such cases; they were the outcome of special arrangements 
with the instructor in each instance. The work done in this 
way has been generally good, and has helped rather than hin- 
dered the efficiency of the classes. It seemed only fair to give 
such students official recognition as members of the university ; 
to encourage them instead of barely tolerating them; and to 
award them the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, if their work 
was such as to deserve it. To these considerations of fairness, 
rather than to any widespread demand or far-reaching policy, 
the recent action of the Yale faculty is to be ascribed; and it 
may be added that these considerations were strong enough to 
make the action all but unanimous. 

The change was made easier by the fact that graduate and 
undergraduate work at Yale have developed separately. Not 
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that the classes are always distinct, but that the college life, 
college traditions, and college development have preserved a 
distinct and somewhat conservative character amid the widen- 
ing of graduate and professional studies. Yale college life and 
Yale university instruction have many points of contact; every 
improvement in one is of inestimable service to the other; but 
it does not follow that the two will develop on parallel lines. 
Yale can admit women to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
without involving or indicating prospective changes in its 
undergraduate life; Harvard and Columbia cannot well make 
changes in graduate work, without opening the door to possi- 
ble changes in the undergraduate work also. For Harvard and 
Columbia seem, on the whole, to be merging their old college 
life into a wider scheme of university development, while Yale 
is committed to the experiment of maintaining the two side by 
side. Yale College has been conservative ; Yale University pro- 
gressive. This has led to many inconsistencies of structure 
and organization; but it does not involve inconsistency of 
purpose. The admission of women to Yale University is not a 
breach of tradition; it is not in the least revolutionary. One 
of the incidental advantages of an unsystematic organization 
is that youcan make a change in one place without commit- 
ting yourself to the same change everywhere else. 

To many readers, these statements will seem to rob Yale’s 
action of almost all significance. This is but partly true. Its 
significance is to be sought in a different direction from that 
which appears on the surface. It can best be understood by 
ooking at the history of American college development for 
thirty years past. Until the close of the war all our best col- 
leges conformed, more or less closely, to a definite type. They 
had their curriculum, with few elective studies; their sharp 
separation into classes; their regular rounds of prayers and 
recitations, to which all alike must conform. They had 
nothing in common with European universities. They were 
absolutely unlike Berlin or Paris; they were decidedly unlike 
Oxford or Cambridge. The nearest foreign parallel was to be 
sought in English public schools like Eton or Rugby. The 
American colleges had this in common with the great schools 
-of England, that the value of the education which they gave 
‘was out of all proportion to the value of the teaching. The 
teaching was ill arranged in plan, and much of it very imper- 
fect in execution ; the education was admirable in its results. 
The college life produced first-rate men, even though the 
instruction rarely produced first-rate specialists. The boast 
of Eton, that she is a school of captains, may well be 
echoed by the advocates of the American college system as 
a whole. 

There is not space to discuss just what gives college life this 
quality, nor what is the value of such an influence as compared 
with the influence of good teaching in the narrower sense. It 
is enough for the present purpose to say that large numbers 
of America’s strongest men recognize this influence and value 
it to the utmost; and that within the past twenty-five years a 
number of America’s strongest women have had the oppor- 
tunity to feel it also. At Vassar and Smith certainly, at 
Wellesley probably to a less degree, a college life has grown 
up with an influence on character far wider and deeper than 
the results of actual study or class-room work. 

Yale is in a position far more than Columbia or Harvard for 
cobperation in college life for men or women. For Columbia, 
and, to some extent, Harvard also, comes up by its annexasa 
competitor to Smith or Vassar. Columbia and Harvard are 
identified with projects for the instruction of women which, 
however excellent in themselves, are based on conceptions of 
college life and college education radically opposed to those 
of Vassar or Smith, or the traditionai American college. If a 
man or woman believes that the chief good which a college can 
do is to be found in the actual study of literature and science, 
let the man go to Johns Hopkins or Chicago, the woman to 
an annex or a coeducational institution. Those, however, who 
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regard the college course as a school of character do not look 
at matters in this way. They wish to see women’s colleges 
strengthened, as they wish to see men’s colleges strengthened. 

So far as we are to seek any causes for Yale’s action other 
than the obvious ones mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, we are to seek them in this quarter. The measure is 
radical on its surface only; in its character it is essentially con- 
servative. Radical, perhaps it may be, in putting women’s 
colleges and their graduates on absolutely the same level as 
men’s; but conservative it certainly is in maintaining the old 
distinction between college and university; between the col- 
lege life of the undergraduate students, women as well as men, 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the true university 
wor': of special education, with the radically different prob- 
lems which it presents for solution. 


MUSIC AS A FACTOR IN INTELLECTUAL GROWTH 
R. P. RIDER. 
Music, Chicago, May. 

E often hear it said that as many languages as a man has 

learned, so many times a man is he. This is an over- 

statement, of course; but it points towards a truth. To 

master a new language is greatly to increase one’s intellectual 
capacity. 

Music is an independent, intricate, competent, and universal 
language. It has its grammar, laws of phrasing, forming 
clauses, and rounding periods; it has its rules of position, 
agreement, government, and progression; its principles con- 
trolling climaxes, repetitions, and other rhetorical figures; nor 
is it wanting in idiom, as we shall realize when we compare Ori- 
ental and Western systems, ancient and modern, or note the 
peculiarities of the different Western schools. It has also its 
mannerisms Or provincialisms, so that a tyro may readily know 
whether he is listening to a Scotch, an Irish, an Italian, or a 
German melody. As an organized and veritable language it 
manifests its strength in its ability to express thought, portray 
feeling, and arouse emotion. In all these it is the superior of 
verbal utterance. The eagle of intellectuality, it soars into 
those regions of exalted thought which verbal formula cannot 
penetrate; and where logic would droop on weary wing, it 
beats the pulseless ether of abstract thought, with confident 
buoyant pinion. 

Added to this potent comprehensiveness as a language, 
music, in its physical features, involves mathematical relations 
and complexities; the acoustic principles of resonance, vibra- 
tions, and concords; the subtler influences of overtones, and 
interferences. In the mechanical appliances, by means of 
which its multiform relations are represented to the eye; and 
in the construction of, and giving temperament to, the instru- 
ments through which its harmonies are presented to the ear, 
some of the most intricate problems of the higher mathematics 
find their solution. 

Further, in the physics of music, discrepancies between 
harmony—the latest and richest development of the science— 
and melody, the original science of song, exist. These dis- 
crepencies are irreconcilable with the theory of absolute pitch, 
as generally accepted by scientific musicians in former times. 
The science of music among the ancients and among the Orien- 
tals of to-day, is merely the science of melodies; while the Western 
theories involve the richer and much more complicated system 
of harmonies, and the concession we have to make to this 
more comprehensive system is a compromise, resulting in a 
scientific imperfection allied to that apparent imperfection in 
the movements of the heavenly bodies which causes the 
precession of the equinoxes. This principle of the shifting key- 
note, which unsettles the theory of absolute pitch, is as yet 
undreamed of by many, apprehended by few only, thoroughly 
comprehended, perhaps, by none. 

The study of music is equal to the study of literature and 
language as a means of intellectual growth, superior to the 
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study of mathematics, and in no way inferior to the study of 
the natural sciences. It is more available and adaptable than 
the study of psychology, because, while calling forth the intel- 
lectual powers, it engages the emotions and assures that con- 
dition necessary to the best development of thought, viz., gen- 
uine enjoyment of the means employed. 

It strengthens the memory; calls reason into lively play; 
favors habits of exact thought; inspires the imagination ; 
enhances the perceptive faculty; facilitates physical expres- 
sion; arouses the emotional nature; cultivates the zsthetic 
principle; gives breadth of mental comprehension. In all 
these things, music stands in the front rank of the sciences, if 
indeed, it does not lead them all, Can any science do more 
as a factor in intellectual growth to develop the many-sided 
nature of the man intellectual ? 





MADAME DE LA FAYETTE. 
PAUL JANET. 
Fournal des Savants, Paris, April. 

MONG French writers greatly esteemed in their own 
A country, few are less read outside of France than Madame 
de la Fayette. 
rather kinsman 


The fame of her illustrious kinsman—or 
of her husband—he who in the United 
States stands beside Washington in the grateful affection of 
its citizens—seems to have overshadowed all others of the 
name he bore, so that he shines 
velut inter ignes 
Luna minores. 

Nevertheless Madame de la Fayette is numbered among the 
“Great French Writers,” and in a series of works in course of 
publication under that title, an account of her has just appeared, 
written by Comte d’Haussonville of the French Academy. 
Among the subjects of the twenty volumes of the series are 
Mirabeau, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, and Aifred de Vigny, 
and, as a worthy comrade of these, all leading French critics 
rank Madame dela Fayette. She wrote six books; two historical 
works, two romances, and two novels. Her masterpiece is one 
of the romances, ** The Princess of Cleves.” The hero of the 
romance is the lover of the Princess, the Duke of Nemours, 
an historical personage, whose life was written by the cele- 
brated BrantOme. There was at one time a project of marriage 
between Neimours and Queen Elizabeth of England, and this 
project is alluded to in the romance. 

Nemours, in BrantOme’s portrait of him, appears as a hand- 
some and accomplished fellow, excelling in all manly exercises 
and quite a leader of fashion at the court of Henry II. of 
France. He had, however,a terrible reputation in regard to 
ladies, and an acquaintance with him was apt to damage the 
This 
trait of Nemours’s character entirely disappears in Madame de 
la Fayette’s romance, in which the Princess of Cleves is 
depicted as having for the gay Duke but a platonic affection. 
Quite apart from the incidents of this or the other works of 
fiction of our author, the critics praise highly the elegance and 
purity of her style, of which the only defect is that of being 
somewhat too concise. She took much care to prune her com- 
positions of superfluous words and phrases, and to employ those 
expressions which would declare exactly what she had in mind. 
Sometimes she carried this process of excision to an undue 
extreme. 

It has been claimed that the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, 
whose celebrated “ Maxims,” derogatory though they be to 
human nature, have kept his name alive for more than two 
centuries, aided her in writing the “ Princess of Cleves.” It is 
certain that she was long on terms of intimacy with him. On 
the nature of these relations new light has been thrown by M. 
d’Haussonville. 

About Madame de la Fayette’s husband there has always 
been a mystery, That he was a nonentity with but little 
brains—one of whom it could be said, as of many another 


character of those dames whom he visited intimately. 
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descendant of distinguished ancestors, that he was like a pota- 
to, the best part of him was under ground—there never has been 
any doubt. It was well established that he and his wife were 
separated, though as to the causes and circumstances which 
brought about the separation absolutely nothing was known. 
It was supposed, however, that the one important event of his 
life, his death, took place a few years after his marriage. In 
the papers of M. de la Trémoille, the heir of the family, M. 
d’ Haussonville has discovered the date 
Madame de la Fayette’s husbard. 
his marriage. 


of the death of 
That date was long after 
In fact, when he died, Madame de la Fayette 
and the Duke de la Rochefoucauld had been married twenty- 
eight years. During all thislong time no one seems to have 
spoken of such a thing or even thought of such a thing. 
Madame de la Fayette’s mother married, in second marriage, 
the uncle of Madame de Sévigné, the famous letter-writer. 
between whom and Madame de la Fayette, there was an intimate 
friendship which lasted for forty years. The Letters of Madame 
de Sévigné detail all the gossip of her time. Yet when poor 
la Fayette, the husband of one of her dearest friends dies, 
there is not the slightest illusion to the fact in the Letters. 
Verily the husband must have been a nonentity. 

The death of M. de la Rochefoucauld, in 1680, was a severe 
blow to Madame de la Fayette. Madame de Sévigné, in one 
of her letters, deplores the great loss her friend had suffered, 
saying that La Rochefoucauld had treated that friend and her 
son with the greatest consideration and affection; that there 
was between them a perfect confidence, and they had become 
necessary to each other’s happiness. 

Madame de la Fayette survived La Rochefoucauld thirteen 
years, although during that time she was always ill and suffer- 
ing. In theseclusion to which her health condemned her, she 
composed her “ Memoirs of the Court of France for the Years 
1688 and 1689." These memoirs, and some other of her com- 
positions of that time, do not show the qualities which dis- 
tinguished her earlier works, and declare that she wrote more 
as a solace for painful thoughts and physical suffering than 
for any keen pleasure she took in writing. In her latest years 
she became very religious, and unfortunately fell under the 
control of a priest, who used to write to her in brutal terms 
about the necessity of detaching herself from all the joys of 
existence, however innocent, and of examining her thoughts 
and her actions incessantly, as they would be regarded by her 
stern Judge. Born in 1634, she reached the age of fifty-nine, 
dying in 1693. By her marriage to the Count de la Fayette, 
which took place in 1655, she had one son, the Abbé de la 
Fayette, who survived his mother. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


~ THE TEACHINGS OF EXPERIENCE AMONG 
ANIMALS. 


EDUARD RUDIGER. 


Der Stein der Wetsen, Vienna, May. 


N this age of steam and electricity, the old theory that the 
animal kingdom consists of living automata, is happily 
exploded. The mental capacity of the ‘‘ younger brethren of 
humanity” is now an admitted fact. A soul and an intelligence 
has been ascribed to them differing from man’s in degree 
only, and not in kind—differing only as the inexperienced 
child’s differs from the cultured and matured man’s, The 
merit of recognizing and doing justice to the mental capaci- 
ties of animals is due to the fearless and unprejudiced investi- 
gations of natural science. 

We must, at the outset, have a clear conception of what 
constitutes experience. Every experience presupposes an 
occurence, the recollection of a past occurence, the consequent 
recognition of the present, a comparison of it with the past, 
and, above all,a deduction from it as to a future. Strictly 
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speaking, then, experience involves three distinct intellectual 
activities, viz, memory, comparison, and deduction, from 
whose joint action the experience proceeds. 

The proofs that experience is the guide of life among the 
lower animals may be found very low in the scale of animal 
organisms. The razor shell (a mollusk), as soon as the tide 
retreats, buries itself in the sand, often to the depth of several 
feet, The fishermen who hunt them use a long, thin iron rod, 
hooked at the end, or they sprinkle a little salt in the hole to 
drive out its occupant. This generally succeeds; there is a 
movement in the sand, and half the creature appears on the 
surface. With a quick movement the fisherman tries to seize 
him ; if this fail, the mollusk vanishes into his hole, and 4ll the 
blandishments of the fisher’s art would fail to tempt him out a 
second time—the mcllusk has profited by experience. 

Similar conduct of animals which cannot be regarded as 
other than the result of experience, may be noted among the 
most Civerse species. 

A fox that has once been caught in a trap, and fortunately 
regained his freedom, will profit by the experience and beware 
of traps in future; the same is true of many other animals, and 
of birds also. Quail which have once been netted by the allure- 
ments of the “ call,” if they regain their freedom, will never be 
allured by it again. Every hunter is familiar with the fact that 
it is much easier to outwit a young animal than an experienced 
one, $ 

Bortase tells a very interesting story of how a lobster got 
the better of an oyster. The lobster several times inserted his 
claws in the half-opened shell, but the oyster always closed in 
time to save himself. The lobster then seized a stone, and 
inserted it quickly into the cautiously opened shell and 
devoured the oyster. Monkeys secure oysters by the same 
trick, but there is nothing so remarkable in that, as their intel- 
ligence is well known. Kirby tells of the bees, that after 
repeated raids of the “death’s head” upon their store, they 
build a sort of bulwark of wax about the hole of entrance to 
keep him out. Dugés observed a spider which had seized a 
bee from behind, and thus hindered it from flying. The 
stronger bee, however, had its legs free, and walked off with 
the spider, which tried to drag her into his den. The struggle 
lasted some time, when the spider lowered itself with its prey 
byathread, The bee’s legs were useless in mid air, and the 
spider clung to her, until he had accomplished his fell pur- 
pose. 

It is impossible to argue that these are exceptions, which 
afford no proof of a general intellectual capacity in animals. 
Every such experience is individual, and, from the circum- 
stances of its origin, cannot extend to the species, We must 
concede, too, that, even among animals, there are individuals 
much more highly gifted than the general run of their species. 
lnnumerable instances are seen among horses, dogs, elephants, 
and monkeys; to deny the fact, would be to deny the capacity 
of animals for further development. The possibilities of such 
advance are, of course, limited, but so also is the possibility 
of human advance, although the boundary line is not yet in 
sight. 

The higher animals are much more ready to meet excep- 
tional exigencies than the lower, both, because their capacities 
are greater, and because they have been more highly devel- 
oped by a wider range of experiences. 

Strend possessed a cat which he frequently experimented on 
with the air pump. The cat soon learned to put her paw on 
the opening from which the air was being drawn off. The 
same thing was observed of a frog, but it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether this may not have been accidental. 

Winckellt had a tame fox which was in the habit of stealing 
egys; fresh boiled eggs were placed in his way, and after he 
had once burnt his mouth, he had had enough of eggs. 

A dog observed that every time his master rung the bella 
servant came; and one day, the servant having neglected to 
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bring his dinner, he, too, rang the bell, and on the servant 
appearing, he walked to the dish to point out the omission. 

Such instances of the cleverness of animals might be multi- 
plied a hundredfold, but what is cleverness save the right 
application of past experience? Man goes a step further, 
summarizes and generalizes on past experience, and deduces 
general rules for universal application. The lower animals 
cannot do this. Their capacities are limited to dealing with 
individual instances as they arise. They are incapable of 
generalizing; the process is beyond the limitations of their 
capacities, 





RECENT . SCARE NCE. 
PRINCE KRAPOTKIN. 
Nineteenth Century, London, May. 
i, 


BREATH of youthful energy and youthful hopes inspires 
modern astronomical work. ‘“ Astronomy, the oldest of 
the sciences, has more than renewed her youth,” as William 
Huggins said in his inaugural address at the last meeting of 
the British Association. Since the spectroscope, formerly 
used but to study and reveal the chemical constitution of the 
celestial bodies, has become an instrument for measuring their 
unseen movements, and for penetrating into the secrets of 
their history, and since photography has been taken as a 
necessary auxiliary by astronomers, a new chapter of astro- 
physics has been opened. The proper movements of the stars 
have acquired a new meaning; the faint masses of nebulous 
matter, scattered around and amidst the stars, have become 
animated indications of the genesis of solar systems; and the 
great problems relative to the /zfe of the stellar worlds—their 
origin, their growth, their decay, and their rejuvenescence— 
have come again to the front, supported by new hopes as to 
the proximity of their ultimate solution, 

It is not possible, indeed, to examine the splendid photo- 
graphs made by Mr. Roberts, of the nebule in Andromeda, 
and to see this whirlpool of luminous matter, divided into 
bright and dark rings, surrounding a large, undefined central 
mass, without perceiving in it a gigantic solar system in the 
way of formation, and without concluding in favor of a similar 
origin, On a much smaller scale of our own solar system. 
The best drawings of the same nebule made by Bond and 
John Herschel, with the aid of the best telescopes. told noth- 
ing of the kind. And this is only one of the many interesting 
contributions to our knowledge of the heavenly bodies for 
which we are indebted to photography. 

When the great photographic map of the whole sky is ready, 
many a change in the stellar worlds and nebulz which escapes 
now Our attention will be recorded forever. 

However the chief progress recently achieved in physical 
astronomy, is due to the spectroscope aided by photography. 
The spectra of the stars, the nebula, the coronas and protu- 
berances of the sun, are now photographed ; and by this means 
the powers of the astronomer are considerably extended. He 
can study the spectrum in its ultra violet part. which is not 
visible to the eye, as it hardly acts upon our retina, while its 
chemical rays act very well upon the photographic sensitive 
plate. He obtains greater enlargements of the spectrum, and 
he can study the spectra at his leisure,and measure the posi- 
tion of the bright or dark lines which intersect them—the 
more so as the spectrum of some well-known body (incandes- 
cent hydrogen or iron) is photographed on the same plate jor 
comparison. 
results, 


This method has already given some excellent 
It has permitted us to measure the movements of 
stars, in the line of vision, with a quite unexpected accuracy. 
Another question which, although it has a direct bearing 
upon our own terrestrial affairs, influences astronomers con- 
siderably, is the varéation of latitudes. It has been remarkee 
for some time since that Pulkova and Berlin change from 
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year to year their geographical position. Their latitudes 
decrease; every year the two observatories seem to make 
away from the North Pole bya few inches; and as they do 
not move, in reality, there is no alternative but to conclude 
that the North Pole itself changes its position, although sach 
a movement has hitherto been considered most improbable by 
all scientists. 

This evident variability of the axis of the rotation of the 
earth, was fully grasped by Schiaparelli, the great Italian 
astronomer, and is of great importance to the physical geog- 
rapher, affording, as it does, the only intelligent explanation 
of the glaciation of the earth, and the extension, during the 
Tertiary epoch, ot a very rich flowering and fruit-bearing vege- 
tation, now characterizing Southern Europe, over a wide 
continent which embraced Greenland, Spitzbergen, the Arc- 
tic islands of Siberia and North America. It is now certain 
that the axis of the earth is not so immutable as it was sup- 
posed to be, and it is possible that the study now being pur- 
sued by Mr. Lockyer, of old Egyptian monuments, which 
used to be astronomical observatories as well, may give some 
indications as to the changes of latitude since the remote age 
in which they were built. 





MINOT J. SAVAGE AND EVOLUTION. 
Donahoe's Magazine, Boston, Fune. 


"MHE REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE has been lecturing to show 
T that the attempt to reconcile the traditional views of 
Christianity with the doctrine of evolution are futile. 

Mr. Savage is an unmitigated naturaiist. He has no faith in 
a supernatural revelation, and he discards all the great funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity. He has no faith in the fall 
of man, nor in the atonement; nor in the resurrection of the 
body, nor in sin; nor in future punishment for sin. In short, 
lie is a pronounced evolutionist of the most pronounced Dar- 
winian school, and being a Christian pastor of a Christian 
Church, he is more dangerous and insidious than “ Bob” 
Ingersoll. 

In one of his recent lectures, Mr. Savage boldly declared 
that ‘‘Evolution teaches no origin of matter and of life, but 
that the worlds came into being by processes of change and 
growth. . . . Man isevolved from lower forms of life, body, 
mind, soul, ethics, religion, and all.” 

This is certainly a very bold assertion tor any man to make, 
especially as there is not one particle of positive proof for it. 
It is the opinion of the soundest, most conservative scientists, 
that, admitting that the principle of evolution, together with 
natural selection, as worked out by Darwin, does operate upon 
certain groups of animals, and may be the cause of the origin 
of species within generic or possibly family limits, it by no 
means follows that evolution is the verified cause of all forms 
of life from protoplasm to man, or, as Mr. Savage has it, from 
inorganic matter to man. Science has not shown the evolu- 
tion of life from inorganic matter, and no one but a tyro in 
science and metaphysics, or an enthusiast who has a special 
theory to maintain, would think of asserting positively that 
it has. 

It has never yet been proved that man in his physical struc- 
ture was evolved from a lower form of animal life, much less 
lis mental apparatus. That distinguished German naturalist, 
Virchow, a man of the highest authority as an histologist, has 
recently given his decided opinion against the Darwinian 
theory of the descent of man. He insists that the most highly 
developed anthropoid apes are perpetual in their species, since 
they have never within the memory of man exhibited the 
slightest variation in type. 

Hear, too, the late distinguished Professor Agassiz, as he 
expressed himself on the subject in the Ad/antic Monthly, 
January, 1874: 

The most advanced Darwinians seem reluctant to acknowledge the 
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intervention of an intellectual power in the diversity which obtains in 
nature, under the plea that such an admission implies distinct creative 
acts for every species. What of it, if it were true? Have those who 
object to repeated acts of creation ever considered that no progress 
can be made in knowledge without repeated acts of thinking? And 
what are thoughts but specific acts of the mind? Why should itthen 
be unscientific to infer that the facts of nature are the results of a 
similar process, since there is no evidence of any other cause. 

The theory that man commenced his career of progress 
and civilization in the savage state, gradually working himself 
up through successive stages, inventing his language as he 
progressed, and becoming more enlightened till he reache« 
the highest stage, is not borne out by the records of the race. 
On the contrary, the ancient traditions of all the old nations 
of the world go to show that there must have been an original 
revelation, embodying, as St. Augustine wrote, the leading 
doctrines of Christianity, before Christianity came; and that. 
instead of advancing, those nations actually degenerated untii 
they reached a condition of barbarism in marked contras: 
with their original condition. This is true of the Greeks, the 
Egyptians, the Chinese, the Hindus, and the Persians, some «: 
whose writers appeal to the records and traditions of an 
earlier and more advanced civilization. 

The fact is, our modern scientists have no faith in 
Christianity. They set out with the postulate that it cannot 
be true, and labor to so marshal the facts that they shali 
militate against it. But we frankly acknowledge that we are 
not prepared to give up our faith without more positive prool 
than any that these theorizing, speculating scientists have 
produced. As far back as the earliest records of the human 
race reach, and, according to the testimony of the rocks them- 
selves, man has always been man, and the monkey a monkey. 
Man alone has an immortal soul, endowed with illimitable 
capacity of development. Above all he has a moral nature 
— he has been endowed with a conscience which is an infal- 
lible indication of the will of his Creator that he should avoid 
evil and choose good. 


MITE EXPLOSIONS. 
HENRI DE PARVILLE. 
Le Correspondant, Paris, May 10. 

T this time of explosions, much attention is bestowed on 
the question whether the nature of an explosive can be 
determined by the appearance of the objects or the victims. 
The solution is not difficult. Dynamite burns completely, and 
leaves no trace. Powder, on the contrary, and poor powder 
especially, covers all objects within reach of its action with 
black dust. As the authors of these attempts follow the direc- 
tions of the “ Manual of the Perfect Anarchist,” with the dyna- 
mite they mix powder and sebastine, which contains coal 
reduced to dust. There is no reason for astonishment that 
persons present at an explosion are blackened with powder. 


_The explosive employed is dynamite and sebastine—sebastine 


simplified. The true sebastine, that which was patented by 
the Swede, Beckmann, in 1872, isa complex composition. It 
is composed of nitro-glycerine, nitro-cellulose, coal reduced to 
powder, nitrate of potash. bicarbonate of soda, peroxide of 
lead, and paraffine. The anarchists, in order to simplify the 
compound, dispense with the bicarbonate of soda and the per- 
oxide of lead; they mix together the nitrate and the coal, and 
pour on the mixture drop by drop. and with great caution the 
nitro-glycerine. Even this caution does not remove the danger 
of the mixture exploding while in course of preparation. 

The physiological effects of the explosions are very well 
established. I do not speak of wounds; those may be, alas! 
very grave; I allude only to the results of the shock on tie 
organism. Persons near the point of explosion may be singu- 
larly affected. They often become deaf for several days; and 
without the body showing any lesion, the nervous system is 
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so shaken, that there results a sort of stupefaction, a general 
debility, lasting for a longer or shorter time. An example of this 
kind appeared as a consequence of the catastrophe at the Very 
restaurant. This is a fact, however, previously well known and 
studied by neuro-pathologists. English physicians have 
observed these nervous troubles, especially after railway acci- 
dents, and have named the malady “railway spine.” These 
troubles have been known to last for several months. The 
subject has been, as it were, taken possession of by this nerv- 
ous shock; he does not speak, he is without consciousness ; 
he is like one hypnotized. Strong vibrations act on certain 
very nervous subjects by provoking crises, and even lethargy. 
Vibrations produced by explosions have such violence that the 
hold they take on the nervous system of persons predisposed 
thereto can be easily explained. 

Dr. Paul Regnard has recently studied this kind of 
trouble in animals. He has subjected fish to explosions of 
dynamite at a distance. Water transmits vibrations more 
energetically than air. Naturally the results are intensified. 
Dr. Regnard exploded cartridges containing 1 '/,, ounces of 
dynamite in a stagnant pool filled with fish. Instantly after 
the mass of water raised in the air had fallen, he saw all the 
animals living in the pool, fish, frogs, tadpoles, lying on the 
surface of the water, belly upwards, immovable and appearing 
to be dead. Yet they were not dead at all, for the touch ofa 
hand-net, delicately handled, sufficed to awake them from 
their torpor and caused them to make their escape nimbly. 
These animals showed no lesion ; they were simply stunned by 
the vibration of the explosion. Moreover Dr. Regnard was 
informed by a poaching fisherman accustomed to use dyna- 
mite, that the explosion killed those fish only which were 
directly within its field of action. The fish at a distance come 
to the surface, but they recover so quickly from the shock, 
that it is necessary to be very spry if you want to catch them. 

In explosions of fire-damp the same facts are observed. The 
vibration acts at a great distance. Workmen are found 
extended on the ground unconscious; their hearts beat ; they 
show no eternal injury. Sometimes these stunned miners are 
discovered in places in the galleries where no material destruc- 
tion is observed. They have simply undergone nervous shock. 
All these phenomena are of the same kind, and their gravity is 
only apparent, not real. 





THE REMNANT OF A GREAT RACE, 
HENRY W. WOLFF. 
Westminster Review, London, May. 
I. 
ODERN history is, in its rapid march onward, making sad 
havoc of old races. New nations are rising up, but only 
like new banks and headlands on our coast, by the accumula- 
tion of drifted shingle, which the very same tide is washing 
away from wasted older rock. A generation or two hence, in 
the making of a new German people, the last remnant will 
have finally disappeared of an interesting race, which histori- 
ans and archeologists alike will be loth to miss. There are 
probably very few Englishmen who have any clear idea as co 
who the Wends or Sorbs are. They once overran all Germany, 
and severe indeed was the century-long struggle for possession 
between Christian German and Heathen Wend. They were a 
pewerful people in days gone-by; in the days when Wen- 
dish warriors, like King Niklot, were feared in battle, their ships 
went forth across the sea, side by side with those of the Vikings, 
planting colonies on the Danish Isles, in Holland, in Spain, 
aye, and, it is maintained, even in England. Theentire North 
German population from the Elbe eastward is, in descent, far 
“ : 

more Wendish than German. 

There are now but a poor 150,000 or 160,000 left of this 
once numerous people; Saxon oppression has obliterated or 
absorbed them. Mo man of any culture dared own himself a 
Wend. The race was doomed to be hewers of wood and draw- 
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ers of water, toiling cultivators of the soil; their very name 
(Sorbs) standing for serfs, just as in the South ‘‘ Slav” became 
the distinctive term for slave. 

To the eye of the archzologist, all this hardship has secured 
one compensating advantage. It has left the Wends—in 
dress, in customs, in habits of mind, in songs and traditions— 
most interestingly primitive. Everything specifically Wendish 
bears the unmistakable stamp of national childhood, early 
thought, old-world life. There has been no development 
within the race, as among other Slavs. There have been 
modern overlayings, no doubt; but they are all foreign addi- 
tions. The Wendish kernel has remained untouched, dis- 
playing with remarkable distinctness that peculiarly charac- 
teristic feature, which runs through all the Slav kindred, at 
once uniting and separating various tribes, combining a 
curious unity of sub-structure with a striking variety of 
surface. 

In outward appearance, the Wends are throughout a power- 
ful, muscular, and healthy race, whose men are coveted for the 
conscription, The first Napoleon’s famous ‘“ Bouchers 
Saxons ’”—the Saxon Dragoons—were nearly all Wends. And 
in the present day it is the Wends who contribute the lion’s 
share of recruits to the Saxon household regiments. 
women are prized throughout Germany as nurses, They are 
all well built, well shaped, rich in muscle, and nimble in 
motion, like the Laced#monian women of old. Next to 
Stature, the most distinctive external feature of the race is 
their national dress, which, as in most similar cases, survives 
longest, and in its most characteristic form, among the 
women. As between different districts it varies very mark- 
edly, but throughout it has some common features. Short, 
bright-colored skirts, with the hips preternaturally enlarged 
by artificial padding, and an unconscionable amount of starch 
put into the petticoats on Sundays; close-fitting bodices, 
under which, in some districts, by an atrocious perversion of 
taste, are placed bits of stout cardboard, designed to com- 
press a strongly-developed bust to hideous flatness; small, 
tight-fitting caps, into which is gathered all the hair, and 
which are often concealed under some bright-colored outer 
headgear, with an abundance of ribbons dependent, and a 
goodly allowance of scrupulously clean collar, frill, and necker- 
chiefs, atany rate on Sundays; and, on festive occasions, stock- 
ings of the same irreproachable whiteness. These are, briefly 
put, the main characteristics of the women’s dress. The men 
delight in big buttons, bright waistcoats, and high-boots, long 
coats which pass on from father to son through generations, 
and either preternatural stout hats of prehistoric mould, or 
else large blue caps with monster shades. Their peculiar cus- 
toms are simply legion, and so are their traditions and super- 
stitions. Their fairs are a thing to see. Old-fashioned as the 
Wends are, ordinary shopping has no attraction for them. 
But the merry fair, with its life and society, its exchange of 
gossip, its display of finery, its haggling and bargaining, its 
music, and its dancing, is irresistibly alluring. At the great 
fair in Vetzschau, in olden days, you might see as many asa 
thousand Wendish girls, all dressed in their best, formally, but 
merrily, going through their Wendish dances in the market- 
place. 

To see the Wends etnographically at their best you should 
seek them in their forest homes all through that vast stretch 
of more or less pine-clad plain, extending northward from the 
last distant spurs of the Riesengebirge to the utmost limits of 
their territory in the March of Brandenburg, or else in the 
beautiful Spreewald some hundred miles or so south of Berlin. 
This is the ancient headquarters of the Wendish nation, still 
peopled by a peculiar tribe, with peculiar, very quaint dress 
and conditions and customs all their own, settled round the 
venerated site of their old king’s castle. It is all a land of 
mystic romance, sylvan silence, old-world usages, such as well 
become the “ Sacred Forest” of the ancient Suevi. 


Their 
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RELIGIOUS. 
AMATEUR CHRISTIANITY. 
W. H. MALLOCK. 
Fortnightly Review, London, May. 

EW literary events have been witnessed in recent years, in 
F one way more significant, than the abnormal] success of 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s Rodert Elsmere. It was significant on 
account of the light it threw, not on the writer, but on the 
mental condition of her readers. In this way it exhibited 
three things—first, the amount of unformulated skepticism 
prevalent among the Christian public; secondly, the eager- 
ness of this public to understand its own skepticisms more 
clearly; and lastly, its eagerness to discover that whatever its 
skepticism might take from it, something would still be left it 
which would be really the essence of Christianity. 

The success of Avbert Elsmere, and the prosperity of 
numerous journals, of which it will be sufficient to name the 
Review of Reviews and the Spectator, are an expression of 
the prevalence of the devout idea that the essence of Chris- 
tianity will somehow survive its doctrines. The moral tone 
of the three publications is the same, so also is the funda- 
mental doctrine which Mrs. Ward expresses with trenchant 
brevity, namely: “ A/zrac/es do not happen.” 

The point, therefore, which | propose to consider is whether 
this hope of theirs is based on any reality or merely on preju- 
dice or self-delusion? If all the traditional doctrines as to 
Christ’s nature are discarded, is there anything left us that we 
can honestly call Christianity? With a certain reservation we 
answer: Yes—a great deal is left. A large part of orthodox 
and traditional Christianity—and the part most intimately 
connected with practical life and character—has survived, and 
is surviving, the discredit of orthodoxy and tradition. The 
question, however, is not whetker this part survives, but 
whether it survives unchanged; and to what extent it can 
honestly appropriate the name of the whole. 

The term Christian has meant for eighteen hundred years a 
belief that Christ is God. If we were using the word now for the 
first time, we might apply it with equal propriety to anyone who 
revered Christ, but we cannot so apply it now without a dis- 
tinct spiritual fraud. 

To avoid misunderstanding, let me say here that Christianity 
has hitherto meant a union of two elements, of which one is 
moral and emotional, the other doctrinal. We may call one 
the Christianity of the heart, the other the Christianity of the 
head. Now, ignoring ever other change, the Christianity of 
the heart, divorced from the Christianity of the intellect, is the 
Christianity of the heart turned upside down, and resting on a 
new foundation. Originally the foundation was Christ, now it 
is ourselves. Originally certain precepts were revered because 
Christ enjoined them. In the present case, Christ is revered 
because He enjoined certain things. Our own moral, or our 
own spiritual judgment is the ultimate sanction of our religion. 
That Christ is the perfect type, Mrs. Ward maintains with as 
much unction as Cardinal Newman; but while the Cardinal 
would have answered that he knew the type to be perfect, 
because it was the type revealed by God in taking man’s flesh 
upon Him, Mrs, Ward can only account for her certitude by 
saying that it is the type which commends itself to her own 
own judgment, On her own admission, she does not hold her 
belief on Christ s authority, or on any authority but her own. 

Mrs. Ward and her friends then, if stripped of their tattered 
livery of phrases, of which they could be denuded by a child, so 
completely have they renounced all right to them, are seen to 
be nothing more than a set of lay sectaries, bound together 
merely by an accidental coincidence of opinions, and forming 
a special party in the world of religion and morals, just as the 
League of the White Rose does in the world of politics. Such 
being the case, this religion of theirs, however much we may 
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respect it in themselves, has in it nothing permanent. Not 
only is it not calculated to make proselytes in the present, but 
it has no self-preservative principle which can keep its doc- 
trines from decomposition, or at all events from indefinite 
change. It has nothing in it with which to conquer the con- 
sciences of those who are not in sympathy with it, or to coerce 
the consciences of those who are. It is nothing more than 
a fashion in spiritual dress, Its votaries may at present follow 
it with the same ardor as that with which women adopt 
the fashionable millinery at the moment, but like any fashion 
in millinery it is certain not to endure. In other words, 
Christianity with a non-miraculous Christ, is merely a form of 
opinion, of feeling, or of prejudice, which is no doubt honest, 
even to the degree of fanaticism, but which is due entirely to 
peculiar and transitory circumstances; and which, although 
retaining at present the semblance of many Christian features, 
retains them only like shapes taken by a cloud, and doomed 
to be lost or metamorphosed in the restlessness of the air. 

Mrs. Ward stands as the representative of respectable Eng- 
lish middle-class Nonconformity, and the peculiar character of 
its moral ideas and precepts are due as much to national and 
social conditions, and the history of this country during the 
past four hundred years, as they are to the words of Christ 
recorded in the Four Gospels. 


THE INSPIRATION PROBLEM. 
PROFESSOR Dr. Orro ZOCKLER, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
GREIFSWALD. 

Bewets des Glaubens, Gitersloh, April. 

N the world of theological thought, the burning question of 
| the day is that concerning the inspiration of the Sacred 
Scriptures. By a process as natural and as necessary as that 
which causes water to seek its level, it has secured this public 
prominence, It is the culmination of the critical discussions 
of recent years. The law of consistency made the problem the 
logical outcome of the trend of recent Biblical research. 

Among the efforts that have been made to find a way out 
of the labyrinth, that which proposes a revival of the ultra 
views of the dogmaticians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, according to which the sacred writers were merely 
amanuenses of the Holy Spirit, receiving and recording His 
dictations without any subjective activity on their part, can- 
not stand. It is in conflict with acknowledged facts concern- 
ing the character and contents of the Biblical books; and any 
theory of Inspiration which does not explain fully and fairly the 
facts of Scripture as developed by an honest, fair, and reveren- 
tial criticism cannot prove acceptable. The 4 prior? methods 
of former generations cannot be applied now. It is not good 
theology to develop a theory of Inspiration and then make the 
Scriptures fit this Procrustean bed; the proper method is the 
inductive, which formulates a theory on the bases of observed — 
and acknowledged facts. On the other hand, still more 
strongly to be condemned, are the views and hypotheses of 
those who practically take from the Scriptures their Divine 
character and make them differ only in degree, but not in 
kind, from the other sacred writings of the world. This type 
of criticism makes the Bible a human book; characterized by 
all the weakness and errors of the productions of man’s pen. 
One great and fundamental objection to this is the fact that 
it really makes pious frauds of many portions of the Bible. 

The solution of the problem lies in a measure between the 
extremes. We must hold fast to the conviction, not that the 
Bible contazus, but that the Bible zs the Word-of God; that 
its authority rests not upon the absolute but upon the relative 
inspiration transmitted through human agents. In other 
words, we adhere not to a verda/, but to a fersonal inspiration. 
and take the latter in the full significance of the term, In this 
regard the posthumous work of Dr. W. F. Gess, “ Die Inspira- 
tion der Helden der Bibel and der Schriften der Bibel,” reflect, 
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on the whole, a most noteworthy view. The personal element, 
as contrasted with the literary element in the compositions of 
the sacred writings, is here put into the fore-front. The inspir- 
ation of the holy men is not to be understood in the vague 
sense of Cicero’s words: “There never were any great men who 
were without the inspiration of God.” De Nat. Deorum, 11., 66. 

On the contrary, such men of God as Moses, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Paul, John, and Peter, were filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and this finds its expression in their writings. They were wit- 
nesses of God of the first rank. Others, such as Luke, James, 
and Jude show inspiration of a less degree; and among those 
who reveal the least evidences of the power of the Holy Ghost 
are the authors of Esther, Chronicles,and Ecclesiastes. There 
are, then, different degrees of inspiration, and, after the man- 
ner of Luther, we must practically exclude certain books or 
portions from the charmed ranks, Gees excluces Esther, on 
account of the revengeful spirit shown by the author; Eccle- 
siastes, because of its lack of faith; Chronicles, because of its 
Levitical tendency ; also, certain of the Psalms, and some of 
the purely historical portions of the Pentateuch, together 
with Judges XIX. and Joshua XII. In the prophetical and 
didactic books of the Bible, the inspiration-power is manifest 
in high degree, 

The theory of Gess may be somewhat extreme, but the funda- 
mental idea of a personal inspiration is correct. The Bible 
demands a fair investigation; and its claims to bea Revelation, 
and the history of a Revelation, can only be strengthened by 
such a research. 

The real object of fair criticism should be to justify the 
human factor in the Bible; and this principle establishes the 
demarcation between real and genuine criticism, on the one 
hand, and a false hypercriticism, on the other. A living faith 
in the Saviour and in the redeeming Grace of the Gospel is 
the s¢ze gud non of a full and just appreciation of what the 
Word is and what it contains. A criticism, which deals solely 
with human ideas and thoughts and seeks to explain the 
Scriptures from the human point of view, must fail. Although 
the older theory of Inspiration must indeed be modified to a 
degree in accordance with true Biblical criticism, yet the 
Scriptures remain the revealed Word of God. 





FIELD-MARSHAL MOLTKE AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Court PREACHER STOCKER. 


Evangelische Kirchenzettung, Berlin, April. 

N his posthumous brochure “ Trost-gedanken iiber das 
I irdische und Zuversicht auf das ewige Leben,” which he 
wrote in 1890, Field-Marshal Moltke reveals the fact that he 
was not a Christian in the orthodox sense of the word. In this 
little work he shows that he believed in only a morality, and 
denied the tenets of the Christian religion. He regarded the 
petition of a pious soul addressed to Buddha, or Allah, or 
Jehovah as practically the same thing. He, however, recog- 
nized in Christianity the highest stage of morality thus far 
reached. Formerly he was universally regarded as a believer 
in positive Christianity. In the Synod of Berlin, in 1877, when 
an attempt was made to reject the Apostles’ Creed, and the 
claim was urged that the great of the land no longer accepted 
the faith of the Church, I made an address in which I used 
the words that have now become almost winged, “ The 
Emperor is a believer; Bismarck is a believer; Moltke is a 
believer.” In regard to both the Emperor and the Iron Chan- 
cellor these words were correct. The Emperor died in the 
firm belief in the Christian faith, and Bismarck has repeatedly 
expressed his conviction of the truth of Christianity. Moltke 
was a man of a different type. For many years I was associated 
with him in the work of the Oberlin Society, of which he was 
president, and which aimed to advance the interests of the 
Frébel School System on a Christian basis. On one occasion, 
in conversation with him, I defended the necessity of revela- 
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tion, the Divinity of Christ, and, in fact, the fundamentals of 
Christianity. He answered by lauding the morality of Chris- 
tianity, especially the Sermon on the Mount. When it was 
further stated that a morality without religion and faith was 
an impossibility, he demurred. This appeared to him to be a 
new icea altogether. At my suggestion he read Luthardt’s 
** Apologetical Discourses,” and, while approving of the method, 
could not accept the positive utterances. 

We cannot, however, be surprised at the religious status of 
Moltke’s mind and heart. In my experience asa pastor, I have 
met not a few persons among the highly educated who were in 
a like condition. Moltke’s youth goes back to the days of the 
Rationalists of Germany, to the time when those who had in 
charge the training of the young taught only a vapid and 
empty morality, and had neither eyes nor ears for the grandeur 
of the Christian doctrinal system. The circle from which 
Moltke came belonged to the so-called “enlightened,” or 
deistic classes. These developed a method of thought which 
had no sympathy with that of positive religious life. They 
were born in Rationalism and continued to live in that state. 
The members, personally, sustained a high status of morality 
and appreciated keenly the duties of life; but of the faith 
which is not every man’s business,they knew little or nothing. 

The Field-Marshal was conservative in his Church relations, 
although he never accepted the positive faith of the Church. 
Distinctive religious thought will use and abuse his memory 
for its purposes; but the living Moltke had no sympathy with 
its purposes. 
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TWO VISITS TO THE LAPPS. 
HJALMAR HjORTH BOYESEN. 
Cosmopolitan, .New York, May. 

Il. 

INETEEN years after the above recorded visit* to tiie 
N Lapps, | found myself, in the summer of 1891, again at 
Grindaheim, and resolved totry if fortune this time would 
prove more propitious. My three sons—aged nine, eleven, and 
twelve years—accompanied me, and were overflowing with 
animal spirits. 

We started at eight in the morning, and found the air won- 
derfully clear and cool. As we mounted upward, the trees 
became visibly smaller and more stunted until as we neared 
the great highland plain, they shrunk into the meagre creep- 
ing shubbery of the dwarf birch and dwarf alder. Here the 
grade became so alarmingly steep, that I was in favor of dis- 
mounting and having the guides pull us up singly with ropes. 
But I was assured that the ponies were far better climbers 
than men, and that I could safely trust the boys to them; and 
so it proved. 

The moment when we had crossed the last ridge, and the 
wide plain spread out before us, was so charged with sublime 
impresssions that all attempt at expression becomes a mock- 
ery. It was so dazzlingly bright and yet so solemn and so still 
that the stillness seemed actually to be throbbing upon the 
ears. A vague oppression impeded our breathing as though 
we were standing on the threshold of a new world, of a deli- 
cious and appalling strangeness. 

After riding for two hours over an entirely trackless waste, 
we reached about noon the two squalid salters which I had 
visited nineteen years before, and, the boys being ravenously 
hungry, we had to dismount and throw ourselves upon the 
mercy of the inhabitants. The pretty dairy-maids with scarlet 
boddice and golden hair, to whom we were prepared to make 
ourselves agreeable, turned out in this instance to be middle- 
aged women with babies of all sizes stowed away in bundles in 
the most unexpected places, and we gradually accepted their 

* See THE LiTERARY Dicest, Vol. V., No. 3, p. 72. 
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ugliness as indisputable. But dinner they promised us, and 
instantly began to slash away at the hindquarters of a reindeer 
hanging ina shed attached to the chalet. They slapped the 
ragged pieces of meat into shape with not over-clean hands, 
and but for our true hunter's appetite we should propably have 
pleaded a sudden recollection of a previous urgent engage- 
ment, 

While we sat out on the croft watching the antics of some 
calves who insisted on sucking the boys’ fingers, something 
seemed all at once to start out of the ground before me, and I 
found myself confronted with a young Lapp girl, who stood 
staring at our group with a fascinated interest. She was 
dressed in the usual Lapp costume, but had a colored ribbon 
plaited in her hair. Her face, though dirty, was singularly 
wide-awake and intelligent, and there was an intensity of 
expression which, in a Mongolian, was phenomenal. I nodded 
to her and asked her name. She made no reply to the ques- 
tion, but, in a staccato voice, thrust forth the remark: 

‘ They say you are from America.” 
answered affirmatively. 

Then you must be very rich.” 
No; lam not at all rich.” 

‘But they say all people in America get rich.” 

“| have known some there who are quite poor,” 

She stared at me awhile as if she thought I must be guying 
her; and, looking toward the boys, wl.o, i suppose, must have 
looked quite magnificent to her, she shouted: 

“ Are those your children ?” 

“7... 

“You surely have more than 100 kroner* a year?” 

“Yes, a good deal more.” 

“ Have you more than 1,000 kroner ?” 

“Yes, a good deal more than that.” 

‘‘ More than 20,000?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh, thou heavenly father!” she screamed in breathless 
excitement; “ how rich you must be!” 

I could not help laughing at the rdle in which I was figuring 
to this simple-minded creature, to whom 20,000 kroner was a 
fabulous income. 


_ 


‘ 


‘‘There was an American at our gamme many years ago,” 
she resumed, after having somewhat recovered her composure; 
“that was when I was a small baby.” 

‘*Good gracious! you probably were the baby | kicked,” I 
exclaimed. 

* Was that you who were at our gamme many years ago,” 
she queried anxiously. 

“Yes; | was at a gamme in these mountains nineteen years 
ago.” 

She fell into a perfect paroxysm of amazement. “I have 
heard so much of you,” she ejaculated; “ but 1 never thought 
] should see you.” 

So I had for nineteen years been a tradition — was possibly 
being transmuted into folk-lore 
Lapps’ gamme. 

The girl then asked me if it was true that there was going 
to be a great fair for the whole world in America. 

I assured her it was; that it would take place two years 
hence, from May to November. 

“Do you think | would get rich if 1 went over there with 
our gamme and the family and a herd of reindeer?” 

I told her I could not advise her to go; that she would lose 
all her reindeer and probably some of her family, by the heat 
of the Chicago summer. 

“ What summer did you say — the American summer?” 

‘*T said the Chicago summer.” 

‘“What is that?” 

“Chicago is the city in America where the World’s Fair is 
to be held.” 


and fairy-lore — in the 


* One krone is about twenty-seven cents, 
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I understand.” 

( had not believed until then that there was a human being 
so sunk in ignorance and degradation as not to have heard 
the name of Chicago. But I was consoled by reflecting upon 
this evidence of the self-forgetfu! and wholly altruistic spirit in 
which Chicago has advertised the fair, as well as the amazing 
success which has attended that enterprise, since even the 
wandering nomads, up under the eternal snow, were informed 
that the great event is impending. 

‘* Where do you live in America?” asked the girl. 

“In New York.” 

“Will you give me your name, and the name of the place 
where I can find you?” . 

An instantaneous vision of being saddled with a Lapp family 
in New York rose before me; so in order to give a fresh turn 
to the conversation I asked: 

“Why do you shout at me? | am not deaf.” 

“Do I shout?” she queried, humbly. 

“Yes; you talk as if 1 were a mile away from you.” 

“Well, you see, 1 am used to talking against the wind,” she 
remarked, apologetically. 

“Then you might perhaps after all do for Chicago,” I said 
jocosely,. 

“Is there so much wind there?” she asked innocently. 

“Yes; quite a good deal.” 

Dinner was announced, and we sat down to a greasy and 
ill-cooked meal, consisting of reindeer steak and bonnyclab- 
ber. We then mounted our ponies and rode away to see the 
herds of reindeer. We made three different attempts to 
approach them against the wind, but each time they took to 
their heels, and we saw them 200 yards distant, sweeping away 
like a gray drift of fog driven by aslow wind. Their color is 
so delusively like that of the rock that it is almost impossible 
for the unpracticed eye to distinguish them, unless they are 
outlined against the sky-line or surrounded by a patch of snow, 


On our return journey it was not far from midnight when 
we reached the lower forest belt; yet the mountains were 
bathed in a mellow purple glow, and a clear twilight, which 
was but a tempered and softened daylight, filled the sky and 
sank like a benediction into the valley. 


“Oh, yes. 


How to ATTAIN LONG LiFE.—The primal qualification for 
reaching old age is an inherited tendency to longevity. This 
is a different thing from good health, and does not even fully 
correspond to what is known as a sound constitution. 

Another essential to longevity consists in regular and tem- 
perate habits of living. In studying the habits of persons who 
have reached advanced age, it is found that in the large 
majority of cases great moderation in eating and drinking has 
been the rule throughout life. Gluttony is an enemy to both 
health and longevity, while as to alcoholism we have the testi- 
mony of the president of one of our oldest life insurance com- 
panies that “among persons selected with care for physical 
soundness and sobriety, the death-rate is more profoundly 
affected by the use of intoxicating drinks than from any other 
cause apart from heredity.” Another rule, which is found to 
be almost_universal among very aged people, is that they 
have al! their lives been in the habit of going to bed and get- 
ting up early. They have also avoided dissipation and fast 
living in every form. 

A third requisite for reaching old age is healthful employ- 
ment. Idleness is a greater foe to length of days than over- 
work. That occupation is to be preferred which gives exer- 
cise to both body and mind, under the influence of pure air 
and healthful surroundings, without being extremely severe 
or involving too many hours of work, 

The final necessity for him who would grow old gracefully 
is a cheerful disposition and the habit of looking on the 
bright side. Passion strains the heart to its utmost; melan- 
choly freezes the blood; and worry wears out the best years of 
a man’s life. Noonewho habitually indulges these or kindred 
emotions has half a chance of reaching advanced life. It 
was the advice of a man of ninety not to worry, ‘Don’t 
worry about what you can’t help,” he said, “for it will do no 
good. Don’t worry about what you can help, but go to work 
and help it.” Sound advice this for all who aspire to become 
nonagenarians.—7he Young Man, New York, May. 
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THEOSOPHY, BUDDHISM, AND THE SIGNS OF THE 
END. ByG.H. Pember, M. A. Extracted from Zarth’s LZar- 
liest Ages, for Separate Publication. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 


{In this work, Theosophy, investigated critically by the light of Scripture, is 
asserted to be a revival of the worship of a supernatural power antagonistic to 
Jehovah—the same who tempted our first parents to their fall. The nature of 
the ancient Mysteries, with which Theosophy is avowedly connected, and the 
unaccountable influence by which their grand secret has been preserved through 
ithe ages, seem, in the reverend author's opinion, to point to some conscious inter- 
-mingling of the superhuman and the human, but at the same time he does not 
-see sufficient reason to believe that the English theosophists, although they have 
weceived the philosophy which surrounds and conceals the Satanic propaganda, 
.are conscious that its ultimate aim is to substitute another deity for the Creator. 
Such a scheme the author sees in the Greek and Roman laudation of the Golden 
Age, under the mild rule of Saturn, which he regards as a reminiscence of the 
pre-Adamite glory of Satan. In the malignant character, too, so often attributed 
ito Zeus, or Jupiter, by the Pagans, and the teachings of the Gnostics that the 
Demiurge, or Creator, is an inferior deity, he discerns evidence of the carnal 
mind expressing its enmity against God, and a desire for the restoration of the 
webel to power. Since, then, Theosophy is avowedly connected with both Pagan- 
ism and Gnosticism, the author sees little room to doubt that it will, by and by, 
develop a similar doctrine. Moreover, as a Christian, he looks for the reign of 
the Lawless One when the world will be found worshipping the Dragon and the 
Beast; and the rapid spread of Theosophy leads him to infer that the time is 
near at hand.] 


OR many centuries the true nature of the early systems of religion 
was unsuspected by Christians. it had been usual to regard 
Paganism asa mere brutal worship of stocks and stones, as a gross 
superstition, so utterly devoid of intellectuality that when once ex- 
pelled it could never return and again deceive an enlightened and 
educated world. It was carelessly assumed to have sprung from 


* ignorance and mental incapacity ; whereas, its wonderful power of 


adapting itself to the carnal mind should rather have suggested an 
emanation from those Powers of the Air which effected the ruin of 
our first parents. And to suppose that anything which comes from 
that source need be wanting in intellectual vigor and beauty, would be 
a folly as great as that which represents the fallen Son of the Morn- 
ing under the guise of a horned monster. It is, hence, in no way 
surprising that, investigating early Paganism by the light of recent 
discoveries, we soon perceive that its chief strength lay in its intel- 
lectual attractions, and that many of its priests and initiates were dis- 
tinguished as philosophers and men of science. 

Strangely enough, every characteristic of antiquity seems to be 
reappearing in the very heart of Christendom. ‘The Ancient Mys- 
teries are said to have been handed down through a succession of 
regular initiates, mesmeric healings, astrology, and other superstitions 
are revived, not as implying miraculous or Divine powers, but as an 
evidence of the progress of knowledge in regard to the laws of the 
visible and invisible worlds. 

The evidence that fallen angels have conversed with man, and 
**told him secrets of the world unknown,” isample enough. Whence 
arose the legend of the great Titan, who, in defiance of Zeus, 
expounded the civilizing arts to men, taught them medicine, astronomy, 
and divination, and stole fire for them from heaven? Or, again, is 
there no basis for the catalogue, contained in the mysterious book of 
Enoch, of arts which the Nephilim are said to have introduced 
among men; no reflection of truth in the appeal of Michael and 
his companions when they say : See what Azael has done ; how he 
has taught all wickedness on earth, and has revealed the secrets of the 
world which were prepared in the heavens? 

If, then, the ancient philosopher drew his earliest information from 
such asource,and since Theosophy claims to have inherited all the 
occult sciences of the Ancient Mysteries, we do not deny their facts, 
but ascribe their powers to the supernatural enemies of Jehovah, whose 
personality they indeed deny, degrading the Son at the same time to 
the level of an ordinary Mahatma. 

Theosophy as a system is subversive of all our hopes, a cold, inex- 
orable fatalism, which knows no God of Mercy, no Son of His love; 
but demands that every sin and stain be burnt out of us by ages of pain 
and trouble, by a succession of hundreds of earth lives, many of them 
spent in the most extreme misery. 

There is little doubt that the culmination of the Mysteries was the 
worship of Satan himself; and when the feelings of reverence and god- 
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liness still retained by the human race have been sufficiently sub- 
merged by the flood of demon influence which is now being poured 
upon us from the air, the world will be invited to join the league to 
reject God and His Anointed, and to worship Antichrist and that old 
serpent called the Devil and Satan, who will give him his power. 

[Passing from Theosophy, the writer engages in a review of Buddhism, whose 
doctrine he regards as esoterically identical with Theosophy. In both systems he 
sees Satan’s plan of salvation, communicated probably by the Nephelim, and pre- 
served in the esoteric teachings of the Rishis, the Brahmans, and the Buddhists 
of the East, and in the Mysteries of the West. And the plan is that, without God 
or Saviour, men must wear away their own sins, and, as soon as they have done 
so, will become Gods. } 





VORTRAGE UBER DIE OFFENBARUNG GOTIYES AUF 
ALTTESTAMENTLICHEN BODEN, MIT BESONDERER 
BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DER KRITISCHEN FORSCH- 
UNG. Von August Bender, Pastor. 8mo, pp. 256. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann. 1891. 


{It isa singular phenomenon that in Germany, the source and fountain-head 
of nearly all theological departures, the defense of the traditional views has been 
left entirely in the hands of the pastors and the rank and file of the clergy. Since 
there is not a single Old Testament professor at any of the twenty-one German 
Universities who teaches the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, there is conse- 
quently not a single theological professor who accepts the verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and defends their absolute inerrancy. Even men like Dieckoff, of Ros- 
tock, and Grau, of Kénigsberg, maintain that the results of the critical investigation 
of the Sacred Books demand a modification of the old Inspiration theory. Over 
against these innovations quite a number of books defending the old views have 
been published by German pastors. Ké6lling has published two of considerable 
length on the Inspiration Problem; Zahn has defended the authenticity of 
Deuteronomy, Neumann has done the same for Genesis; the present work is 
representative of its kind, and illustrates well the character and trend of the con- 
servative theology of the pastors of Germany, and indicates that the advanced 
views of the official theological teachers at the Universities do not always 
represent, but frequently misrepresent, the faith of the clergy and the Churches 
at large. This will appear from a few extracts from this volume. ] 


HE man who served his people best after the return from the 
Exile, and who, for this reason, was called the Second Moses, 
was Ezra. Among the greatest of his deeds was the collecting and 
editing the Sacred Books of the Jews. The work was one of almost 
insurmountable difficulties. Modern criticism claims to have a better 
judgment in reference to those writings than Ezra and his colaborers 
had, and that the scientific apparatus of the present day enables us to 
correct the errors of those days. What else has been the outcome of 
the use of such scientific apparatus, except a pure formalism, in which 
modern theology is exceedingly rich? And is it to be regarded as a 
matter of little or no importance that those men were, by several 
thousand years, nearer to the authors of the Old Testament books 
than we are? It is an absolute error to state that the men of those 
days were mentally dull or undeveloped, without judgment or critical 
acumen. In regard to most of the writings there could be absolutely 
no doubt as to their authenticity. 
Modern criticism cannot stand aclose investigation. The begin- 
ning of Old Testament criticism is—the rejection of the Mosaic 
authorship of Deuteronomy ; yet that this book is Mosaic appears 
from a number of reasons : (1) Tradition with one voice witnesses to 
this, and to break with tradition means to break with the past ; (2) the 
entire historical background and basis of the book is Mosaic ; (3) the 
character and contents of the book itself show that it is from the 
Mosaic period ; (4) the historic importance of the personal admis- 
sion of Moses makes .the composition of just such a book more than 
probable. 

A similar condition of affairs prevails in reference to the book of 
Daniel. It is indeed a unique composition. But the historical back- 
ground of the book points to the Persian period, and its theological 
contents are such as to direct the mind to the specific problems of the 
people of Israel in the days of the prophet. 

In short, the critical school of these days stands upon the basis of 
common reason (gesunder Menschenverstandt). All extraordinary 
interference of God with the common order of things it rejects. Its 
idea of God is deistic, and its conception of the religious needs of 
man is confined to the desire for religious knowledge. On the other 
hand, our idea of God is the theistic. We see in the religious nature 
of man a need of redemption and deliverance from sin, and of reunion 
with God. This, however, cannot be accomplished by the acquisition 
of abstract knowledge, but chiefly through the power of the merciful 
love of God, 
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THE JEW AT HOME. 
Spent with Him. By Joseph Pennell. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


° - . 
Impressions of a Summer and Autumn 
With I!lustrations by the 


Author. 1892. 


(The *‘ Home” in which Mr. Pennell studied the Jew is Southeastern Europe, 
and, although he found him there sufficiently picturesque for abundant illustra- 


tion, it is about the only merit he is disposed to ascribe to him, He does not hate 


the Jew, or describe him as a malignant demon, but he has not patience with him 
because he * produces nothirg, lives on nothing, and appareatly wants nothing.” 
Because his home is cheerless, his costume disreputable, and because he stands 
around doing nothing with his hands, in a country where everyone else of his 
class is at work, takes a pride in his home, and dresses like a picture. We pre- 
sent a digest of Mr. Pennell’s comments on the race question which will be news 
to many of our readers. ] 

T should be remembered by those who are spending their sentiment 

and cash on the Russian Jews, that in a large part of Little Rus 
sia, they are not Jews at all—that is by race, but descendants of a 
Tartar tribe converted to Judaism centuries ago. 

As they come westward, the Jews do not put off their Russian ways 
with the Russian yoke; on the contrary, they indulge in a measure of 
filth impossible under Russian sanitary regulations, show themselves 
indifferent to all the decencies of life, and revive the curls of which 
they are shorn in Russia. With their liberty they sink deeper into 
the degradation which we are charitable enough to think the result 
of Russian persecution. They like dirt; they like to herd together 
in human pig-sties; they like to live on food which would not be good 
enough even for the most abstemious Slovak; they like to make money 
out of the immorality of the Christian. They are simply a race of 
middle-men and money-changers. 

To see the Polish Jew at home, is to understand the desire of Con- 
tinental philanthropists to establish him in colonies over the sea. . To 
get rid of him is the sole object of Russians; to keep him out of their 
Jews of other 
nationalities themselves, are as eager to be done with him forever. 


country, the chief aim of Austrians and Hungarians. 


Millionaires of Hamburg give their thonsands cheerfully to encourage 
anew exodus which will prevent his settling in Germany. Scattered 
here and there, singly, the Polish Jew might develop into a desirable 
citizen. Brought away in families or in colonies, as the Austrian or 
ilungarian knows by experience, he is as serious and demoralizing an 
element in the community as the Chinaman, and to be kept out at any 
price. Even the 


receive Jewish families into the Ottoman Empire on sanitary 


Turk, himself not an overclean animal, refuses to 


grounds. 

That the Polish Jews are ready to accept the money giventhem, and 
common with other 
and better men, the poor Jew thinks that, once in America or Eng- 


travel to far countries is easily explicable. In 


land, his fortune is made. He arrives there usually only to be sweated 
as he was at home. He is no better off, while the people into whose 
midst he is brought are worse off. There is no more pathetic fgure 
in history than this poor wretch whom nobody wants, who is an out- 
cast wherever he goes. When we see him at a respectful distance, all 
our sympathies are stirred, and we welcome any movement in his 
behalf. But the better we know him, the more anxious we are to get 


someone else to solve his problem. 


A NEW YORK FAMILY. By Edgar Fawcett. 
Illustrations by Thomas Nast and Others. 


With Thirty-six 
Number t10 of the 


Sunshine Series. Issued Semi-monthly. 12mo, pp. 277. New 


York: Cassell Publishing Co. 1592. 

[The head of Mr. Fawcett’s * Family” is a German emigrant, one Friedrich 
Eberhardt, who came to this country when little more than twenty, and managed 
to set upa small grocery at a street-corner in Hoboken. He took the name of 
Everard, and fell in love with, and married, Mary Smith, a waiter in a Christo- 
pher street restaurant, whose father was ** given to fits of hideous drunkenness,” 
and whose only brother was kiiled in a midnight brawl with some sailors ina 
vile den on the river's edge. To this couple were born several children. The 
father moved his grocery to New Yerk; froma retail dealer in groceries became 
a wholesale one, and eventually, what with the profits of his business and some 
lucky real-estate speculations, a manof means. As these increased the family 
improved their style of living, residing first in Henry street on the East Side, later 
on in Nineteenth street. while that was still far up town, and finally on the Fifth 
Avenue. Everard incurred the wrath of Tweed, when he was in the height of his 
power—T weed and Sweeney are characters in the book—and felt obliged, in order 
to save his son’s reputation, to pay Tweed a large sum of money. This crippled 
Everard, and the family had to give up their fine house and luxurious surroundings. 
We give Mr. Fawcett’s conception of Tweed.] 


WEED’S country place at Greenwich was decorated by one of his 
worst minions, who placed in its garden several casts of famous 
foreign marbles, just as one of Nero’s hired and cringing statuaries 
may have dealt with the lawn of that imperial monster’s last-loved 
villa. Tweed, examining the classic shapes, ana inquiring from the 
crass depths of his ignorance what old deity this or that stood for, 
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confronted at last a flying Mercury and scanned it with approving 
grunts. ‘‘ Well,” he soon asked, ‘‘ who¢s that, anyhow?"’ The 
answer came (possibly with a satire that lay veiled under jollity) that 
it was Mercury, the god of merchants and thieves. Tweed roared at 
this, and slapped his facetious artist resonantly on the back. ‘*Good!” 
he cried; ‘‘ that’s bully! Put him over my front door!” 

These words are but a hint of the man's fierce contempt for every 
pang of disgust that he woke among persons of clean repute. Some 
of the Roman emperors have teen called madmen; he was possibly a 
madman of avarice. He had engirt himself with others tainted by 
the same dementia, and led them, like a shark that swims in the van 
of its less lusty shoal. By this time he had got to live with sumptu- 
ous luxury; he sought to gild his vices so thickly with purloined gold, 
that the dazzled eyes of the mobs would almost mistake them for 
virtues. ‘Ihe mobs he alone cared for; it was through their prepos- 
terous tolerance that he kept himself afloat. 

There was no doubting the supremacy of his talents. He could 
never have ruled the desperate bands that he so adroitly did rule 
unless dominated by a dark genius all his own. How otherwise could 
he possibly have climbed to that apex of dominance which he had now 
reached? He had no cultivation, no accomplishments, hardly what 
might be called acommon education. He had, however, nerves of 
iron, Titanic audacity, and a brain so piercing and lucid that it should 
have won him renown—happier, if less romantic, than that of a stu- 
pendous thief. We often hear, nowadays, of this or that rash Wall 
street gamester being called a ‘‘ Napoleon of finance.” Tweed, far 
more than any of these, was a Napoleon of swindling. His receptions 
at the Street Department, it is recorded, were imperial in their arro- 
gance and assumption. Complaints and petitions were heard and 
dismissed with the signs, nods, or frowns of an Oriental prince. And 
prince of adventurers, of villains, of pickpockets he surely was. It is 
terrible to think how he flung his shadow, large as that cast by some 
rancorous and fallen archangel, over the law-abiding order of a mighty 
town. 





HELEN BRENT, M.D.; A Social Study. Cloth, pp. 196. New 
York : Cassell Publishing Co. 1892. 


{This work is a protest against the demands of society that woman shall subor- 
dinate her individuality, and allow all her higher capacities and faculties to lie 
fallow that she may devote herself wholly to the prescribed feminine pursuits of 
nursing baby, and giving five o’clock teas, ** It is a!l wrong,” says the writer," that 
so few women exist who have truly, in every sense of the word, found them- 
selves ; found their complete rounded selves.”” Helen Brent, M.D., although she 
struggles to the front rank of her profession, has had to pass through the ordeal 
of choosing between finding and losing herself ; between securing the recognition 
of her true dignity and the gratification of her womanly instincts. She chose the 
former ; not, she says, that she did really find herself. but, then, at least, she did 
not entirely lose herself—did not merge her own individuality in that of another. 

She had been engaged to Harold Skidmore, who broke the engagement on her 
taking her doctor’s degree, but who still waited patiently in the hope that she 
would soon weary of the struggle, and turn gladly to his sheltering arms for 
repose. Finding her immevable, he at length married another. What home-life 
could there be for him with a woman engrossed by her profession? The story 
now goes on to show that there can be no home-life for a man engrossed by his 
profession. His wife is perforce deserted, goes out alone, and falls ; while, accord- 
ing to the argument, a woman whose faculties were healthily and actively 
employee would have been superior to the temptation. Harold Skidmore is now 
thoroughly convicted of his error, and is humbly willing to take another ticket in 
the lottery with the doctor as partner, The cruelest feature of the whole problem 
for the writer is the fact that the only men capable of appreciating clever women 
treat them as friends, but never think of selecting them as wives. ] 


VIFTY years ago it was not so bad as it is now. Then woman was 


willing to marry the man that was attracted to her, and did not 
demand so much. Now women have professions, interests, and opin- 
They look for sympathy, they must have it. But 
how are they going to get sympathy, how are they going to get hus- 
bands that will respect their individuality, when the only men that are 
capable of understanding or appreciating such women—men like 
Johann Schurer—go off and marry their Molly Browns. Women 
are not so apt to stoop to inferior men ; but why are the women that 
do commit such a mistake always unhappy, and why are the men 
never so? 


ions of their own. 


You cannot tell me that any woman can be happy who 
does not find sympathy and congeniality in her home. But the mag- 
nificent men that are happy with their Molly Browns are legion. It is 
so easy for them to go elsewhere for their intellectual stimulus. It seems 
to me, either one of two things must come to pass. Either men must 
become dissatisfied with physical marriages, and must look for intel- 
lectual and spiritual marriage as well; or if women do marry their 
inferiors, they must learn, like the men, to take love, marriage, parent- 
hood en passant. 

Thus far marriage has been governed by the spirit of man, Little by 
little the finer, more delicate claims of women are being respected ; 
but there is a great deal still to be accomplished. It is a vexed prob- 
lem, and will be for some time to come, 
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POLITICAL. 


THE REPUBLICAN OUTLOOK. 


The most important aspect of the Republi- 
can situation on the eve of the National Con- 
vention is, undoubtedly, the determined atti- 
tude of tue friends of President Harrison. 
stimulated by the President’s manifest desire 
for a renomination and disinclination to yield 
to his active opponents. This is, indeed, the 
only aspect very cleariy defined, for the reports 
about the purposes of Mr. Blaine and the in- 
tentions and probable strength of the party 
managers who are antagonizing the President 
are conflicting. It was expected by some that 
the World interviews with the President and 
Attorney-General Miller would be repudiated, 
but they have not been. 


THE ATTITUDE AND SPIRIT OF THE PRESIDENT 
AND HIS SUPPORTERS. 


From an interview with President Harrison, 
New York World, May 28.—I1 am too well 
acquainted with the meaning of the office of 
President of the United States not to under- 
stand the importance of the work to be done at 
Minneapolis. For myself Iam not, to use a 
homely expression, a young robin with a 
widely open mouth ready to catch everything 
that comes. I have spent more than three 
very active years in the discharge of my public 
duties, during which period of time I have 
acted conscientiously and solely out of regard 
for my conception of the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service. Ihave made appointments as 
nearly as I could in accordance with my views 
of what was fitting. Of course there have been 
disappointments. ‘The task of filling public 
offices is so arduous that it can really be under- 
stood in entirety by only the one on whom the 
responsibility rests. Disappointments some- 
times cause discontent, and discontent may 
manifest itself openly. Ido not believe that 
individual disappointments will control the 
Convention at Minneapolis. Were I disposed 
to explain how many of these disappointments 
and the subsequent discontent have occurred, 
the narrative would be interesting; yes, very 
interesting. Of course I deeply regret 
that individual disappointments have oc- 


curred, but I suppose that such are in- 
evitable. 1 do not hesitate to say that 
certain things have happened that I 


feel deeply, especially when anyone has be- 
littled some of the great public measures that 
have been carried out, or tried to place the 
credit upon others. I have never announced 
myself a candidate and I do not now. I did 
not in 1888 on the occasion of the Chicago 
Convention. I make no such announcement. 
The Convention at Minneapolis will assemble 
and take its own action. I am aware that I 
have been criticised for not calling on my 
friends and others for their support, but I have 
been disinclined to do so. and my feelings have 
undergone nochange. My public and private 
records are known to the people, and what- 
ever they wish will be manifested at Minneap- 
olis. If the people, having in consideration 
the manner in which I have conducted the 
Presidency, desire me, I presume they will 
signify their wishes. Meanwhile I have not, 
neither will 1, proclaim my candidacy. ‘* There 
is an aphorism, you know,” said the Presi- 
‘dent, smiling, ‘‘ that the office should seek the 
man, ard not the man seek the office.” 


From the President's speech at Watkins, N.Y., 
on his journey to Rochester.—These hasty 
glimpses of landscape and of men and women 
which I am able to get from the rear of a car 
are not as satisfactory as I could wish. I wish 
I could come nearer to these beauties of 
nature ; I wish I could come nearer to you. 
And yet I beg to say to you that I have derived 
great help in the discharge of public duty from 
the sympathetic kindness which has every- 
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where been extended to me by the people. | 
The ‘* God bless you” of some good woman | 
or of some venerable man has helped me to 

endure with patience the querulous complaints | 
of other men and women, ‘The breezy good 

nature of the people . see from the rear of the | 
car when I travel has helped me to forget the 
ugliness of some of those with whom I come | 
in contact at home. [Laughter.] 


From an interview with Attorney-General 
Miller, New York World, May 28.—Some of 
the ‘‘ individual disappointments” to which 
General Harrison refers are felt by gentlemen | 
for whom much has been done. ‘There are 
men for whom you cannot do enough. Load 
them with favors, and like the often-quoted 
** daughter of the horse-leech,” they are not 
satisfied. Such men become disappointed. | 
Disappointments may possibly develop a re- 
vengeful state of mind. When the President 
says that disappointments will not prevail at 
Minneapolis, I quite agree with him. His 
friends, personal and political, need no re- 
quests, no stimulation. They are going before 
the Convention, and they will present his name 
tor renomination. They do not anticipate any 
sensations or stampedes. They do not expect 
Mr. Blaine’s name to be presented by authority 
of Mr. Blaine, and they do not think the dele- 
gates will consider any one for a Presidential 
candidate whose name is not authoritatively 
laid before the Convention. There are many 
prominent Republican Senators, Representa- 
tives, and others who are Mr. Blaine’s per- 
sonal friends. They have always supported 
Mr. Blaine for the Presidency. When Mr. 
Blaine made public his refusal to allow his 
name to be used again, these gentlemen ac- 
cepted the situation, and they are now sup- 
porting the President’s renomination. Per- 
haps I ought not to mention any names, but 
in response to your question I will refer to one | 
only. Mr. McComas, of Maryland, is an ex- 
ample that applies to nearly all. What closer 
personal friend has Mr. Blaine than Secretary 
Eikins? Many gentlemen would feel in a false 
position if Mr. Blaine were in the field without | 
notifying them, and he has not done so. He} 
certainly would. I think if you will sift out the 
reported sayings of Mr. Blaine on the subject | 
of his willingness to accept the nomination, it 
will be found that they have no foundation; 
that, in reality Mr. Blaine has said nothing 
whatever except to the contrary. 





Indianapolis Journal (President Harrison's | 
home organ), May 26.—Possibly there was a 
time when, if Mr. Blaine had publicly and | 
openly announced himself as a _ candidate. | 
President Harrison would have declined to | 
permit his name to be used. Six months ago 
that might have been done in the interests of | 
party harmony and as a generous concession | 
to Mr. Blaine. But that time has long since | 
passed, atid the situation has entirely changed. 
Mr. Blaine’s positive withdrawal in February 
last was accepted by nearly everybody as sin- | 
cere, definite, and final, and since then the | 
friends of President Harrison have regarded 
him as the logical candidate of the party. They 
still regard him in that light, and they propose | 
to nominate him, without a fight or with one, | 
according to circumstances. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper (in| 
which the President’s son is interested), June 2. 
—lIt is not worth while to call the roll of the 
persons who are concerned in this [anti-Harri- 
son] movement. But it issignificant that their 
most important conference was held at the 
house of a gentleman [Alger] who is under- 
stood to be a candidate for the Presidency, 
and whose agents were reputed to have em- 
ployed pecuniary arguments in his favor in the 
Convention four years ago. One cannot es- 
cape the conclusion that there was a peculiar 
fitness in finally launching this hostile move- 
ment under auspices so suggestive. The re- 
ports of this conference intimate that the late 
candidate for Governor in this State was a party 
to it. We would be glad to believe that this 
statement is false. It gives us special satisfac- 


| situation—Democracy divided and 


| strongly. 


| Republican 
| honor; others would probably lead to victory 





tion to say that ex-Senator Miller was not 
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present at, and did not participate in,a con- 
ference which represented cnly the vindictive 
purposes of intriguing malcontents, 


Helena ( Mont.) Journal (owned by the Pres- 
ident’s son), May 27.—No one who enjoys a 
just appreciation of Mr. Blaine’s character and 
sense of honor will for a moment impute to 
him the possibility of conniving with design- 


| ing politicians to secure by stealth the honor 


which might have been his by the united voice 


| of the party had he not publicly refused to ac- 


cept its responsibilities. ‘To endorse the vivid 
tales of plots and counter-plots with which the 
reader of the average newspaper is at present 
regaled, is to assume that the distinguished 
statesman is the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde of 
American politics. The assumption would be 
discreditable to the intelligence of the public, 
yet that is the attitude in which the false 
friends of Mr. Blaine would place him. 


New Vork Tribune, May 26.—Present in- 
dications seem to point to the renomination 
of President Harrison. Nothing has been 
decided, or will be until the great council of 
Republicans has met. But the *‘ plain people ’” 
are everywhere thinking that the magnificent 
without 
heart, Republicans everywhere united and 
hopeful—is in great measure due to the wis- 
dom, fidelity, and firmness of the President. 
No matter who may be nominated, the great 
battle will of necessity be fought on the lines 
which the Administration has laid down. Re- 
publicans could not escape them if they would, 
and with rare unanimity they feel that they 
would not if they could. It will be the delight 
of the Republicans everywhere, through all 
emergencies of the coming campaign, that the 
admirable character of the present Administra- 
tion recommends the party to the country most 
They will rejoice that it has been 


|clean, absolutely upright, free from scandal, 


and gratefully approved by thoughtful and 
pure-minded citizens of every party. Men 
who have been almost hostile to its political 
principles, but who want a pure government, 
honest money, prosperous and well-defended 
industry, and sturdy defense of the nation’s 


| honor and interests in all relations with foreign 


Powers, have come to rely upon the sound 
sense and faithfulness of the President. Other 
Statesmen deserve the utmost 


also. But it is not unjust to them that, in 
reviewing the grand record the party has made, 
a host of Republicans remémber how much it 
owes to the President. 

Philadelphia American 


Nerth (Harrison 


| organ), May 26.—To what does all this talk of 
| nominating Mr. Blaine tend ? 


Simply to indi- 
cate that there is to be a very considerable op- 
position to Mr. Harrison’s renomination. 
With this no fault can be found, provided only 


| that the opposition is straight-out and avowed. 


This attempt to conjure with a name after its 
owner has publicly declared that his name will 
not be presented in the Convention is neither 
good politics nor good policy. It isan impu- 
tation of disingenuousness to Mr. Blaine. 
Were the spirit of this movement to be trans- 
lated into words it would allege an infirmity of 
purpose in Mr. Blaine that would injure him 
with all earnest men. That thisis not intended 
by the gentlemen who are using his name may 
well be true enough, but the effect of it is to 
injure a public man who has deserved so wel} 
of his party that a single word from him to 
the effect that he desired the nomination 
would have given him the standards by accla- 
mation. No man was or is more aware of 
this than Mr. Blaine himself, and in order that 
there might be no doubt of his position his let- 
ter to Mr. Clarkson was written. 


Boston Journal (Harrison organ), May 28.— 
President Harrison has been singularly fortu- 
nate in the assistants whom he has drawn about 
him. But the President’s personality has not 
been subordinated to that of his lieutenants. 
The spirit of the Administration has been that 
of its head, and while his achievements belong 
to all who have shared in them, the Adminis- 
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tration has been essentially President H r- 
wison’s Administration. 


Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph (Harrison or- | 


| to political success. 


gan), May 28.—The antagonism to President | 


Harrison is the resentment of spoils hucksters 
because he has not been subservient to their 
schemes. Itis like the hostility to President 
Garfield, which working on the crazy brain of 
“Guiteau, produced a horrible result. The men 
who are working up a Blaine boom, which in- 
‘sults the great statesman’s manhood, are doing 
soto satisfya grudge. It is not atall likely 
«hat either Mr. Blaine or the Republican party 
will consent to serve their purpose. 


Cincinnati 
May 27. — Here is a question: When was a 
Republican National Convention ever stam- 
peded? Here is another: When was a Har- 
rison ever known to back out ofa fight? A 
third is in order: Who of all possible candi- 
dates, if not the man once defeated at the polls 
and who has positively declined to take the 
deadership again, can least afford, for his own 
sake and for the party’s sake, to now accept a 
nomination that does not come unanimously ? 
A fourth question suggests itself: Even if Mr. 
Harrison were out of the way, could Mr. 
Blaine get an unanimous nomination ? 


Chicago Inter-Occan (Harrison organ), May 
26.—Listening to what the special boomers of 
Mr. Blaine say about his popularity, a stranger 
would be led to believe that no other Ameri- 
can was as strong before the people asthe hero 
whom they idealize. But the thoughtful, well- 
informed man knows otherwise. In enthusias- 
tic followers Mr. Blaine is richer than any 
other leader of his party. But comparing his 
vote} in 1884 with that of Harrison in 1888, 
the only time that each was tested, as vote- 
getters, before the whole Nation, the result is 
very favorableto Harrison. It is difficult for 
men to realize that their enthusiasm is not 
shared by the whole country. Garfield once 
reminded a shouting convention, almost frenz- 
ied with enthusiasm, that it ‘*‘ was not in the 
heat of June conventions, but at the ballot- 
boxes of the Republic, in the quiet of Novem- 
ber, after the silence of deliberate judgment, 
that the question of who should be President 
was settled.” 


Minneapolis Tribune (Harrison organ), May 
28.—We do not believe that Mr. Blaine, who 
dhas reached the autumn of life—crowned with 
laurels more precious than the honors of any 
office, —will consent on mature reflection to 
furnish ground for an accusation of deceit and 
insincerity more disastrous to his reputation 
than any other act ofhis life. 


Cedar Rapids Gazette (Harrison organ), May 
27.—The men who are attempting to defeat 
Harrison for renomination know that Mr. 
Blaine cannot honorably permit his name to be 
ased, but they care nothing for that, it beirg 
their sole desire to be the power behind the 
throne. They want to put in a physically 
feeble, but intellectual, gaint merely to get con- 
trol of affairs themselves. But they will strive 
in vain, for Harrison will be renominated, and 
even if Blaine were to secure the nomination 
the feeling against him and his course would 
in all probability lead to his defeat. 


Omaha Bee (Harrison organ), May 27.— 
The Springfield Aepudlican says that Mr. 
Blaine is ‘‘ physically groken.” Well, it is 
enough to physically break any man to have 
his friends show so plainly that they don’t 
consider his word worth anything. It is a 
grievous and cruel wrong for Platt and Clark- 
son and the rest of that crowd to assume that 
Mr. Blaine does not mean what he says when 
he positively declares that he will not accept 
the nomination. 


St. Paul Daily News (anti-Harrison), May 
27.—It will hardly do for the office-holders’ 
candidate to assume that this formidable array 
of leaders, with some millions of voters behind 
them, are entirely mistaken and unpatriotic in 
their views, and in the stand they have taken 
fora principle which they believe entitles them 


Zimes-Star (Harrison organ), |" A 
| tiable. 


But seven times in the 
whole history of the country, from Washington 
to Harrison, has a President been given a sec- 
ond term, and each of these second terms has 
succeeded a war—an incident which sets aside 
the idea that the single term principle must be 
set aside to indorse a good Administration. 
Personal grievances, so called, are exerting 
but a slight influence,while principle and patri- 


| otism are paramount and will decide the issue 





which President Harrison has raised, who has 
forgotten that he is the accountable agent, the 
servant not the master, and has become tainted 
with ‘‘ the corrupting passion (clutch for politi- 
cal power) which once taking possession of the 
human mind, like love of gold, becomes insa- 


Boston Herald (Ind.), May 27.—Harrison's 
case as against Mr. Blaine would be as strong 
as that of one man of honor could possibly be 
toward another, if it were not for one fact. 
Though Mr. Blaine retired, and left the field 
as far as the assurance of his own word was 
reliable to Harrison, he did not express his 
personal sympathy tor Harrison as a candidate. 
This omission was the more marked because 
the relations of Mr. Blaine to President Har- 
rison were such that, unless he had some posi- 
tive objections to Harrison in this position, he 
could hardly in common courtesy withhold 
such sympathy. It may be contended by Mr. 
Blaine’s friends, therefore, that it was fair to 
assume that he did not want Harrison nomi- 
nated ; that, if he did leave the field open to 
Harrison, he at the same time in effect served 
notice upon him that he was to have no aid 
from himself in filling it. One word from Mr, 
Blaine would have made Harrison the nominee 
beyond peradventure. That word was care- 
fully left unspoken. 


Philadelphia Times ([nd.-Dem.), May 29.— 
Has Blaine thought of the peculiarly embar- 
rassing and damaging position in which he has 
placed himself by his lack of manliness and 
candor to both the President and to the pub- 
lic? If he shall be nominated it must now be 
in a square battle with the President, and the 
intensity of that battle will not end with the 
conflict at Minneapolis. Has Blaine thought 
of these plain political truths ? 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), May 27.—The Har- 
rison Republicans are justly in a position to 
charge on Blaine and his faction bad faith. 
When the Secretary wrote the Clarkson letter 
of solemn and absolute declination he dis- 
armed the Administration. Had he failed or 
refused to write the letter of declination at 
that crisis in the preliminaries of the campaign 
Administration men would have been able to 
anticipate the claims of the Maine statesman. 
They are now entitled to stigmatize that letter 
as a trick unworthy an honorable man, treach- 
erous on the part of a subordinate to a chief 
and willful in its deceit of the rank and file of 
the party. Retaliation is inevitable. Threat 
of it is already given in the suggestion of ex- 
posure of illicit relations between Grace, of 
New York, whose named was involved in the 
Peruvian scandals of the Garfield Administra- 
tion, and Blaine in the intrigue that preceded 
peaceful settlement of the Chilian dispute. It 
is needless to say that this would be only the 
beginning - of disclosures the Administration 
agents would precipitate if Blaine be nomina- 
ted. Added to these will be the old charges 
never met. 


Chicago Globe (Dem.), May 28.—President 
Harrison has spoken. He has broken the long 
silence, he has lifted the cloud of doubt, the 
hidden he has made plain. And the world is 
as wise as before! With the skill of a 
logician, with the evasion of a schoolman, 
with the craft of a politician, he has denied 
and affirmed his candidacy ; he has declined 
and accepted the nomination, he has concealed 
and revealed his weakness and his inability to 
manage the ship of state. His own words 
damn him as one of the smallest and meanest 
men that ever filled his exalted position. 


Chicago Times (Dem.), May 27.—The com- 
bat deepens. ‘The quarrel at Minneapolis will 
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be a very pretty thing in politics. Day by day 
the opposition to Harrison is gathering 
Strength, and its strength is the greater be- 
cause it now has for its rallying cry, unrebuked 
by this member of the Cabinet of President 
Harrison, the magnetic name of Blaine. A 
month ago President Harrison, reposing in the 
utmost confidence of the outcome, assumed a 
dignified attitude which he has completely 
abandoned. At the sound of the approaching 
Waterloo his soul’sin arms. Thegreat Harri- 
sonian army of officeholders is summoned to 
the field. The mustering squadron and the 
clattering car are swiftly forming in the ranks 
of war. There is mounting in hot haste. 
Harrisonians are stricken with terror dumb, 
or with white lips are whispering, ‘‘ The 
Blaine foe come!” The situation is one 
which can be viewed with the utmost compla- 
cency by Democrats. It is a glorious spec- 
tacle, as Byron said of battle, to one who has 
no friend or brother there. 


HINTING AT ANOTHER CAMPAIGN OF PERSON- 
ALITIES. 

Indianapolis Sentinel (Dem.), May 28.—lf 
there is any patriotism or sense of decency left 
in the Republican party it will not nominate 
Mr. Blaine. If his own shameful public record 
be not enough to defeat him, the records of 
the Quays, Dudleys, Camerons, and people of 
that ilk who are supporting him should be. 
The scandals which have followed Harrison's 
Administration are bad enough, but they are 
as nothing compared with what would come to 
an Administration by Blaine and the people 
who are making his present ‘* boom.” 


THE FIELD-MARSHAL’S NOMINATION OF SHER- 
MAN FOR VICE-PRESIDENT, 

New York Morning Advertiser (ind.), May 
31.— Editor Halstead thinks that John Sher- 
man would make a good running mate for 
Blaine, because his robust health would bea 
guarantee in the event of a breakdown on the 
part of Mr. Blaine. Why, John Sherman is in 
his seventieth year! He is nearly eight years 
older than Blaine. It is his age that keeps 
him from being seriously considered as a can- 
didate for the first place on the ticket. He is 
no more of an athlete than Blaine, though ina 
single-fence jumping match we would lay smal 
odds on the exiguous Ohio man. 





SILVER IN THE SENATE. 


The United States Senate on May 26 voted 
to take up Senator Stewart’s Free Coinage 
Bill—yeas, 28 (16 Democrats, 10 Republicans, 
and 2 Alliance Senators); nays, 20(17 Repub- 
licans and 3 Democrats). 


New York ZVimes (ind.), May 28.—The Re- 
publican leaders, and Mr. Sherman chief 
among them, have been trading and dickering 
with the silver vote. Had they shown one- 
half the pluck and conscience shown by Mr. 
Cleveland, in the face of infinitely greater dif- 
ficulties dnd embarrassments, the free coinage 
movement would never have amounted to any- 
thing. The only power to disturb the Repub- 
lican councils that it possesses has been given 
to it by the pusillanimity of the Republican 
‘* statesmen.” 


New York Evening Post (1nd.), May 28.— 
The silver men in Washington are so consider- 
ate as to say that they do not expect to pass 
the Stewart Bill until after the two National 
Conventions are held. It would certainly be 
embarrassing if doth Conventions should pass 
resolutions condemning that measure, either 
directly or by inference. Yet that is most 
likely to be the outcome, since Missouri and 
Tennessee, hitherto supposed to be the most 
fanatical pro-silver States in the Union that 
are not actually engaged in the production of 
that metal, have, in their Democratic Conven- 
tions, called for a change in the legal ratio to 
correspond with the market ratio. There 
is nothing that the Stewart faction detest 
so much as a change in the ratio. What 
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they want is a law compelling every cred-! properly handled, the Stewart Bill will prob- 


itor to accept 67 cents in silver as equal 
to 100 cents in gold. Debtors would thus 
have the strongest inducement to buy silver, 
and thus the silver producers would ‘‘ have the 
whip-hand” until business was completely re- 
adjusted on the new basis. After all preéxist- 
ing debts had been paid off there would be no 
advantage for silver-miners ovér other people, 
but in the period of transition there would 
probably be a considerable advantage. At all 
events they think so, and this is the reason why 
Nevada Democrats in their State Convention 
added to the usual free silver platform a pro- 
test against any change in the ratio, this being, 
we believe, the first time that such words have 
been used in any political platform whatsoever, 


Philadelphia North American (Rep.), May 
28.—The silver men affect to regard the resus- 
citation of the Stewart Bill by a close vote, 
with half of the Senate absent, as a great vic- 
tory. Well, after the men who exploit but a 
half idea get down to talking, the country will 
see this great victory fizzle out at the small end 
of the horn. So far from proving a victory, 
the Senators who took the bill out of the ice- 
box will be kicking themselves for their folly 
within a month. What is worse, the respective 
parties to which those Senators belong will 
kick the resurrectionists out of their boots 
for their pains. For there is not a bare 
possibility of the enactment of a free coin- 
age law this session, no matter what the 
maniacs may say. Neither of the great parties 
dares to make itself responsible for the certain 
derangement of the finances that would ensue 
from such an enactment. ‘The Presidency isa 
great prize no doubt, but there is a price too 
great to pay for it, and free silver is too great 
a price. Great as the price may be, it would 
not purchase the boon. The masses are wiser 
than the leaders this time, and a great deal 
more honest, and they will not back the 
demand to compel the Government to pay 
thirty per cent. more than the market price, 
even for silver bullion. 

Boston Globe (Dem.), May 27.— Perhaps 
there has been a ‘‘ sea change” among the 
politicians of the McKinleyized party. The 
Blaine boom is on, and Blaine is not at all one 
of the extreme gold standard men. According 
to the Mew Nation: *‘ The statement is made 
to People’s party men in Washington that the 
silver men of Colorado and other Western 
States have come to an agreement with James 
G. Blaine as to free coinage, in consequence of 
which Senator Wolcott and other free silver 
leaders are doing their best to secure Mr. 
Blaine’s nomination at Minneapolis. Certain 
public utterances of Mr. Blaine on this ques- 


’ tion are not inconsistent with his signing of a 


free coinage bill in case of his election, and the 
passage of such a measure.” ‘‘ What have 
our ‘ honest’ dollar friends here in the East to 
say about this?” the Mew Nation may well in- 
quire in its editorial column. Nevertheless, it 
is safe to say that the aforesaid ‘‘ friends ” will 
be very backward in coming forward with their 
responses. 


Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (Rep.), May 
27.—The Stewart Bill is not quite as bad as the 
Biand Bill, but it is so very bad that if it 
passes the Senate and goes before the House, 
and passes that body, President Harrison is 
sure to veto it, and then the nation will obtain 
a square and direct issue in the Presidential 
campaign on this gravest and most far-reaching 
of public questions. Among the better signs 
of the times is the fact that Cameron, of Penn- 
sylvania, who has heretofore been shaky, and 
occasionally voted for free silver, is recorded 
against the Stewart Bill. Senator Morgan, of 
Alabama, was eloquent in declaring that he 
did not believe that President Harrison would 
veto a measure so dear to the people as free 
coinage. Morgan’s appeal will be in vain, as 
Harrison is an honest and conscientious execu- 
uve, who does not believe in encouraging or 
legalizing the most gigantic swindle ever pro- 
posed in the Congress of the United States. 

Denver Republican (Silver Rep.), May 28.— 
There is reason to believe that, if the matter is 





ably be passed by a small majority in the Sen- 
ate. ‘That this action could have been taken 
at any time since the beginning of the present 
session of Congress goes without saying. That 
it should have been taken sooner will hardly 
admit of doubt. The Aepuddican has repeat- 
edly urged the advocates of silver in the Sen- 
ate, especially Messrs. Teller and Wolcott, to 
force the Stewart Bill to an issue, but it was 
left for Senator Morgan of Alabama to take 
that step, and when the motion came to a vote 
in the Senate, on Thursday, it appears that 
Senator Wolcott was absent from his post of 
duty. We have no doubt that if the Senate 
had passed the Stewart Bill, or some other 
free coinage measure, in the early part of the 
present session, the House would have followed 
suit. 


MR. HILL’S GREAT RACE AGAINST TIME. 


Dispatch from Washington, New York 
Herald, May 27. — ‘‘ Look! Look! Look at 
Hill go. He’s on a dead run.” ‘These excla- 
mations were not heard on a race track to-day, 
but they broke out in the united States Senate 
Chamber, and were followed by as near an 
approach to laughter and hooting as that dis- 
tinguished body ever permitted itself. The 
creator of the fun was David Bennett Hill, 
who made the distance between his seat and 
the door in the quickest time on record in 
what he evidently thought was the race for his 
political life. Mr. Hill was frightened, The 
Silver Bill was after him and he didn’t propose 
to be caught. He had been on tenterhooks for 
an hour or more before he broke away. With 
one eye onthe door and the other on Senator 
Morgan, who was speaking for free silver, the 
ex-Governor gathered himself for a dash in 
event of a vote being taken on the proposition 
to consider Stewart’s Bill. The proposition 
came and the Governor was off. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, who stood between the Governor’s seat 
and the cloak-room, says: ‘‘ I just saw a streak 
of black cloth fly by me, and Hill was gone. 
It reminded me of the Chinaman’s definition 
of the toboggan slide, which he explained by 
saying it was Swish! Walkee back tlo mile.” 
He came out of the door with a flying start and 
nearly fell down the stairs. 


Dispatch from Washington, New York 
Zimes, May 28.—When Mr. Stewart made the 
motion, which was his part of the performance, 
to take up the bill, Hill was fairly caught nap- 
ping. He had been watching the Senator 
from Alabama without paying attention to 
what he was saying. Mr. Morgan walked 
toward the cloak-room as Mr. Stewart made 
his motion, and David thought this a sure sign 
that all danger was over. Judge of his sur- 
prise a minute later when the roll call on tak- 
ing up the bill began. Two or three names 
had been called. Hill made a hurried inquiry 
and then started for the door on the west side 
of the chamber. The letter ‘‘ H” on the roll 
had been reached when David got to the door. 
He gave it a vigorous push and rushed into 
the lobby. Representative Henry Cabot 
Lodge was approaching the door at this in- 
stant, and Hill’s flying form was almost upon 
him before he realized his danger. The Mas- 
sachusetts man is agile, and to this fact he 
owes his escape from possible injury. He 
stepped aside, and David continued his flight. 
Into the elevator the ex-great reform Gover- 
nor of New York jumped. Down it went 
until the basement floor was 1eached. There 
David got out. 


Dispatch from Washington, New York 
Vribune, May 27.—Senator Hill, as_ usual, 
made himself ridiculous by his blundering and 
silly efforts to avoid committing himself on the 
silver question. After being caught in his seat 
by the yea and nay vote, he waited until his 
name was about to be called and then suddenly 
rushed for one of the Senate doors. In his 
hurry to get out he stumbled blindly against 
Representative Henry Cabot Lodge, who was 
entering, and the result was a smart collision, 
No injury was done, however, to either, and 
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Mr. Hill, after stopping a moment to apolo- 
gize, continued his hasty retreat. He returned 
to the Senate Chamber some time after the 
roll call had been completed. 


Chicago Tribune (Rep.), May 28.—Senator 
Hill’s precipitate flight from the Senate cham- 
ber when the Clerk began calling the ro!l on 
the motion to take up Senator Stewart's Free 
Coinage Bill shows the kind of a man he is. 
Brave enough when it is a question of stealing 
a Legislature, or forcing a midwinter conven- 
tion ona reluctant party, or bossing a primary 
or dictating to a caucus, he is a coward when 
called on to put himself on record on one of 
those subjects concerning which his own party 
is divided. If all the Democrats were for free 
silver, or all were against it, he would say ‘‘ I 
am a Democrat” and vote bravely with his 
party. But, as things stand, he is hopelessly 
at sea. When Martin Van Buren was Vice- 
President a tie vote was ingeniously arranged, 
so that he might be forced to commit himself 
on the bill to prevent the sending of anti- 
slavery matter through the mails. He did not 
run away or attempt to do so, but he cast 
his vote like a little man, and went on the 
record. Senator Hill, if cornered thus, would 
have made a rush for the ante-room. The 
dodging policy of the latter never pays. It 
never made a President. So while Senator 
Hill’s conduct proves that he is still after fhe 
Presidency, for otherwise he would have voted 
against the bill, no faction in his party will 
give him its support. The people will forgive 
blunders and wrong decisions, but not coward- 
ice. They have no taste for these Laodicean 
statesmen who are neither cold nor hot. 


Baltimore News (Dem.), May 28.—Although 
Mr. Hill may know that the battle is not al- 
ways to the strong, yet he must also be aware 
that the race is not to the swift. If this is his 
manner of running for the Presidency he had 
better hasten slowly. 


Hartford Courant (Rep.), Alay 28.—The 
spectacle ofa Senator of the United States 
rushing out of the chamber at top speed to es- 
cape the necessity of making known his where- 
abouts on a great public question by his vote. 
is neither dignified nor pleasing. If David B. 
Hill mistakes that kind of thing for clever pol- 
itics, he isdeludedindeed. ‘The people respect 
honest error, they are patient with cranks, but 
they have no use at all for cowards. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), May 28.— 
Don’t call David B. Hill a shrewd politician 
any more. The veriest tyro could not have 
bungled worse than he did in dodging the vote 
on the Stewart Bill in favor of the free coinage 
of silver. In the plainest way he advertised 
himself as a coward and a dodger. 


Providence Journal (/nd.), May 30.—Sena- 
tor Hill ran out of the Senate chamber the 
other day in so much fear of having to vote 
on the silver question, that he nearly knocked 
down Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge. If he had 
really laid Mr. Lodge flat, his admirers would 
have pointed to this latest case of getting the 
better of a Republican as one more instance 
of the genuine Democracy of the New York 
statesman. 


THE DEMOCRATIC OUTLOOK, 


The New Jersey Democrats instructed for 
Cleveland, rejecting af§d overruling the plans 
of Governor Abbett and other managers, who 
wished to have the delegation go uninstructed. 

The Kentucky Democrats sustained Mr, 
Watterson’s counsel against instructions, but 
commended Mr. Cleveland in their platform; 
and of the four delegates-at-large three are for 
Cleveland. 

A radical resolution of instructions for 
Cleveland was adopted by the Tennessee Con- 
vention. 

In Colorado, Idaho, and Nevada strong 
pro-silver resolutions were adopted, and Cleve- 
land was opposed. The Nevada Convention 
declared that the party in Nevada wou'd not 
be bound to support the nationai ticket if an 
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anti-silver man should be nominated at Chi- 
Cayo. 

In Washington a resolution praising Cleve- 
land was inserted in the platform, but the 
delegation was not instructed. 

In South Dakota no expression was made in 
relation to Presidential candidates. 

The Syracuse Convention of the Demo- 
crats of New York who oppose the action 
taken at Albany in February, met on May 31, 
selected a delegation to Chicago, warmly en- 
dorsed Cleveland and recommended him to 
the National Convention but did not explicitly 
instruct their representatives for him, pledged 
support to the nominees of the National Con- 
vention, whoever they may be, and endorsed 
the Electoral ticket presented by the February 
Convention, 


Newark (N. J.) Evening News (Ind.), May 
26.—So strong and so determined was the sen- 
timent for Cleveland in the State Democratic 
Convention held yesterday that it would brook 
no opposition and impatiently dismissed any 
suggestion of a negative position on the part 
of New Jersey’s delegation to the forthcoming 
National Convention, Distrusting the ex- 
pressed sentiments of some of the _ party 
leaders, and suspecting the sincerity of 
some of the men who sought the honor 
of being delegates, the managers of the Cleve- 
land boom demanded pledges from all who 
wished to vote in Chicago before an organiza- 
tion was effected. Not a boss or a sub-boss 
escaped the ordeal of a searching inquisition as 
to their preferences fora Presidential nominee. 
The ponderous dignity and the puffed-up van- 
ity of these great generals of the rounders and 
wire-pullers served no purpose in the inquisi- 
torial chamber of the Clevelandites, The 
choice of cwo alternatives was bluntly given 
them. It was bend or break. It was the old 
thumbscrew and stretching-board process the 
bosses had so frequently tried on others, and 
for this reason the torture must have been to 
most Of them exquisitely painful. Some 
with sasy complaisance bowed gracefully tothe 
orderto stand by Cleveland or stay at home; 
some ventured a protest, but remonstrance 
would not be listened to, and a forced and sul- 
len endorsement of the Cleveland fiat was com- 
pelled. 


Springfield Republican ({nd.), May 27.—The 
element of surprise connected with Mr. Cleve- 
land’s overwhelming victory in New Jersey, 
the last of the four ‘‘ pivotal’”’ States to hold a 
Democratic convention, will still further accel- 
erate the movement for the ex-President’s 
nomination. Mr. Cleveland’s native State has 
done better by him than did Indiana or Con- 
necticut, for although favorable to him, the 
Hoosier and Nutmeg delegates were not bound 
by instructions. Now that these four Northern 
States have acted, observe that each has taken 
a firmer and more unequivocal stand for the 
ex-President than did the one immediately 
preceding. The Midwinter Convention, by 
ignoring the only Democratic Administration 
since Buchanan and instructing for Hill, gave 
the dormant Cleveland boom an invigorating 
shake. Then Indiana compromised as between 
Cleveland and Gray, but demanded the renom- 
ination of the former. Connecticut gave the 
anti-Cleveland forces a sound thrashing, and 
now New Jersey goes for the extreme of giv- 
ing instructions for Mr. Cleveland so Jong as 
his name shall be before the Convention. There 
is a lot of instruction for Democrats in these 
facts. No other candidacy has been thus accel- 
erated in a sort of arithmetical progression. 
In fact, the others have gone the wrong way 
in popular favor. 


New Orleans Picayune (Dem.), May 26.— 
What the Southern Democracy needs, above 
all things, is harmony and a united front to 
oppose all the threatening evils of sectionalism. 
The only real danger which menaces the pros- 
perity of our country is the threat so persist- 
ently held over it of a force bill or other 
sectional legislation, which will fill the country 
with disturbance, overturn social order, unset- 
tle all values, and overthrow all confidence in 
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public security, and in the permanence of 
our institutions. On no account let our party 
wrangles be carried into the National Conven. 


tion at Chicago or give token of the weakness | 


of the Southern Democracy to the Minneapolis 
Convention. If Democracy in the South be 
not solid, then woe to the National Democracy, 
Harmony now is everything. 


Salt Lake Herald (Dem.), May 27.—It is to 
be regretted that some of our Western Demo- 
crats, without proper consideration as to where 
they will land, have virtually pledged them- 
selves to withdraw from the party in the event 
of the failure to nominate a silver advocate at 
Chicago on a free coinage platform. That 
kind of politics pursued to its legitimate end 
would soon disrupt all parties and bring chaos, 


Indianapolis Sentinel (Dem.), May 26.—The 
Presidential poll of the Democratic editors par- 
ticipating in the national editorial excursion re- 
sulted: Cleveland, 117; Boies, 12; Hill, 7, with 
a half dozen scattering. That is a pretty large 
straw. 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (Rep.), May 
28.—Hill and Cleveland are irreconcilable, for 
the simple reason that Cleveland is too honest 
a man to make terms with Hill. Compromise 
between men so different is out of the question. 
Whatever is worst in American politics Hill 
represents in his character and conduct, as 
whatever is best is represented by Cleveland. 


Jersey City Evening Journal (Kep.), May 28. 
—The probable action of the Democratic party 
in the coming Presidential contest may be 
pretty accurately predicted from the incidents 
of certain Democratic State Conventions, and 
what we infer from it is, that after the nomi- 
nation for President is made by the Democratic 
National Convention, the whole Democratic 
party will be found united and hurrahing for 
the candidate, no matter who he may be. We 
take no stock at all in the idea that there will 
be any organized or extensive kicking, or 
bolting, in the Democratic party. If, as seems 
now probable, Grover Cleveland gets the 
chance to run for the Presidency the third 
time, not o ly will the now protesting Watter- 
son and free silver contingents of the Demo- 
cratic army fall into line in his support, but 
Hill, Croker & Co., and their Tammany fol- 
lowing, will also be in it. 


THE SYRACUSE CONVENTION. 

New York World (Dem.), June 1.—The 
managers of the Syracuse assemblage proved 
themselves to be very poor politicians, They 
were apparently so elated at finding themselves 
in a Convention which they could control that 
they lost sight of everything except a tempor- 
ary elevation of themselves. In their resolu- 
tions they laud Grover Cleveland, but in elect- 
ing a contesting delegation to Chicago they 
have done more than all Mr. Cleveland’s ene- 
mies have been able to accomplish towards 
preventing his nomination. William R. Grace 
deliberately imperiled the success of the can- 
didate for President whom he professes to 
favor in order to put himself at the head of a 
new machine in New York. It was at once 
the most selfish and the most stupid move 
ever made by an ambitious politician, The only 
possible remedy for this blunder rests with the 
National Convention. It can, and it undoubt- 
edly will, as authoritatively foreshadowed in the 
World’s Washington dispatch, deny to the so- 
called contestants any official status whatever, 
and proceed to do its business as though no 
May Convention had been held. Unless party 
organization, party law, and party precedent 
are to count for nothing this is what the Na- 
tional Convention wili do. With the matter 
thus disposed of a nomination may be made 
even from this State, if that shall be deemed 
most expedient, which shall promise success 
by avoiding the humiliation of any and com- 
manding the loyal support of all. Some 
people never know when they are well off. 
The men who organized a protest against the 
Midwinter Convention, the purpose of which 
protest was long since accomplished, are ob- 
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viously of this class. They have matched that 
monumental blunder in the effort to rebuke it. 


New York Staats-Zeitung (Ind.-Dem.), June 
1.—The National Convention cannot ignore 
this demonstration of the party situation, and 
will not ignore it. The discretion of the Syra- 
cuse Convention has made it very much easier 
for the Chicago body to recognize itsdemands. 
The National Convention must listen to the 
voice of the adherents of the party in New 
York, so clearly expressed. There is no longer 
the least doubt that the National Convention 
will be in sympathy with the demand for the 
renomination of Cleveland, regardless of the 
antagonism of the Albany delegation. The 
action of the Syracuse body in relation to party 
policy breathed the spirit of reform from be- 
ginning to end, and all the speeches delivered 
in the Convention were in the same spirit. If 
the Democracy as a national party manifests 
this spirit and remains true to it, the country 
cannot fail to entrust it with the direction of 
public affairs. 


New York Sun (Hill organ), June 1.—A 
handful of discredited and disowned former 
Federal officeholders, deprived of their posts 
by the unwise and suicidal nomination of the 
Presidential candidate whom they are again 
endeavoring to put in the field, held a farcical 
Convention of bolters in Syracuse yesterday, 
under the lead of some miscellaneous Mug- 
wumps. This Mugwump gathering was called 
to impute irregularity to the Convention which 
nominated the Democratic Electoral ticket and, 
if possible, to embarrass the acts of the State 
Committee, upon which the candidates of the 
Chicago Convention must depend for success 
in New York. Though long engaged in en- 
deavoring to disorganize and distract the De- 
mocracy, these Mugwumps are now sounding 
the depths of political folly beyond the meas- 
urement of any gauge of vacuity yet discov- 
ered. The parallel of their foolishness is only 
to be found in their own previous proceedings. 
It will, however, occasion no damage to the 
Democracy. 

New York Times (Ind.), June 1.—The ac- 
tion of the Convention from first to last was 
most judicious. Notwithstanding the intense 
enthusiasm that prevailed, it was ruled by a 
spirit of moderation. There was nothing bit- 
ter or factional in any word spoken or any act 
taken. There was no attack npon those who 
were concerned in the February Convention, 
but it was calmly and firmly maintained that 
that gathering did not represent the Democratic 
party of the State. Delegates to the National 
Convention were chosen simply that the sen- 
timent and desires of the party might be there 
properly represented. Those delegates were 
left to present the cause of the New York 
Democracy before the National Convention in 
their own way, and it is there that the protest 
and the contest against the admission of the 
machine-made delegation of February will be 
made. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), June 1.—The 
platform as originally drafted provided for a 
contesting delegation. But the platform which 
was adopted did not. It roared as gently as 2 
sucking dove, thus, and only thus: ‘*We 
pledge ourselvesto support the candidates nom- 
inated at Chicago. The delegation chosen by 
this Convention is instructed toact as a unit ac- 
cording to the determination of a majority of 
the members.” This was a palpable flunk. 
The delegation to Chicago was left free to do 
as it chooses, to try or not to try toenter the 
Convention, And, according to the general 
understanding at Syracuse last night of those 
why are ina position to know what they are 
talking about, it will decide to content itself 
with making a gentlemanly protest. It will 
not attempt to take part in the proceedings of 
the Presidential Convention; but from the gal- 
lery of the convention hall, or from the coign 
of vantage of one of the hotels, or standing on 
the site of the buiiding which is to be the 
headquarters of New York ai the coming Ex- 
position, it will hurl quantities of grass at Hill 


!and his diabolica! February work. Of course 
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this will be magnificent. But i! will not be 
war. 
New York Press (Rep,), June 1.—The 


speeches made at the Convention, the resolu- 
tions adopted, and the action taken in regard 
to the delegation to Chicago, all showed ys 
the politicians who had the ‘‘ movement ” 

tow were working with an eye single tothe i i 
terests of Grover Cleveland, chronic candidate 
forthe Presidency of the United States. The 
hypocritical pretense that the scheme was un- 
dertaken to rebuke dishonest political methods 
and promote honesty in politics was virtually 
abandoned some time ago by those concerned. 
It was thrown overboard entirely by the man- 
agers of the Syracuse circus yesterday. No 
effort was spared to make it evident to all the 
world that the sole purpose of the Convention 
was to help along the prospects of the Prophet 
of Platitudes, and, as the Evening Post puts it, 
**to obtain control of the party machine.” 


New York Morning Advertiser (Ind.), June 
1.—This Syracuse performance, endorsed as it 
must be by Grover Cleveland—for his per- 
sonal friends and advisers are leaders in it— 
means a widening of the breach between the 
factions here. Every anti-Cleveland Demo- 
crat will now feel at liberty to bolt the action 
of the Chicago Convention when it proclaims 
Cleveland for the third time as the one sole 
statesman of the party entitled to elevation 
and adulation. If the Syracuse Mass Conven- 
tion had contented itself with simply protest- 
ing against the unfairness of holding a State 
Convention in February instead of May, and 
had poured forth its soul in resolutionary 
praise of the Idol, no particular harm would 
have beendone. But to set up as the lawful, 
rightful representatives of the Democratic 
party of the State, and to send a bellowing 
drove of contestants to Chicago, is to bid de- 
fiance to the regular organization and invite 
general slaughter at the polls in Novemter. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.-Dem.), June 1.— 
Unier the circumstances it would have been 
better politics for the Syracuse Convention to 
have made a manly protest against Governor 
Hill’s method of holding and controlling snap 
conventions, and sent some accredited dele- 
gates to Chicago, not to demand seats in the 
Convention, but to present the proof in the 
form of the signatures of 200,000 New York 
Democrats that Mr. Hill is not the choice of 
the rank and file of the New York Democracy 
for the Presidency. This would, doubtless, 
have proved quite as effective with the dele- 
gates from other States, and have avoided the 
appearance of a bolt from the regular party 
organization. There was much to provoke 
yesterday's action on the part of the Syracuse 
Convention, but it was bad politics all the 


same. Hill was beaten without a contesting 
delegation. 
Philadelphia Press (Rep.), June 1.—The 


Cleveland Democratic Convention in New 
York State has completed at Syracuse the dis- 
ruption of the party begun by the Hill 
Democratic Convention in February. The 
job isacleanone. A party never sought de- 
feat more directly or divided itself more 
irrevocably on the eve of a hard fight. The 
Democratic party has had its divisions before, 
but it has never had one like this since Martin 
Van Buren split it at the Buffalo Free Soil 
Convention in 1848. The Syracuse Conven- 
tion makes Senator Hill’s nomination impos- 
sible. But it also renders Grover Cleveland’s 
election as impossible. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.-Rep.), June 1.— 
Acontesting delegation will be sent to Chicago 
from New York, instead of a dignified protest 
against the action of the Hill Convention. 
This was the action of the Syracuse Conven- 
tion yesterday, which was in the hands of Mr. 
Cleveland’s New York friends; but his many 
sincere friends in other parts of the country 
will regret the action. It exhibits to the rest 
of the country the spectacle of the Democracy 
of the pivotal State of New York hopelessly 
divided on factional quarreis, It is, more- 
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over, bad politics, for the Convention can 
hardly reverse the general rules of the party 
and exclude delegates chosen with all the 
forms and customs prescribed by those rules 
simply on sentimental grounds, or if it does so 
by any stretching of the rules it will partly jus- 
tify Mr. Hill’s friends in repudiating the ac- 
tion of the National Convention. Mr. Hill’s 
Presidential chances are nil, but if anything 
could possibly help them it would be by mak- 
ing a martyr of him. 


THE HARD TASK OF THE CHICAGO ‘‘ HERALD.” 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), May 28.— The 
Chicago Herald is having a hard time with 
Senator Palmer, It is like attempting to drive 
a balky horse. The Senator wants to go one 
way, and the Hera/d wants him to go another. 
Nothing would give him more pleasure than 
to gratify his newspaper champion, if he could 
consistently and conscientiously do so. But 
he can’t. The Senator is enthusiastically for 
Cleveland; the newspaper is enthusiastically 
for the Senator. This situation doesn’t seem 
to distress the venerable Senator much, but it 
is making the mental sinews of the editor of 
the Hera/d ache. The Senator repeats in inter- 
view after interview that he isa Cleveland man 
first, last, and allthe time. Whereat the Chi- 
cago editor feels as desperate and miserable as 
a hen with a chick, and that chick a duckling. 


THE G. O. P. IN COURT. 

Miss Anna Dickinson’s suit against the Repub- 
lican National Committee, for the balance due 
her for services asa speaker inthe last Pres- 
idential campaign, was tried in this city last 
week, According to Miss Dickinson’s story, 
she was employed for thirty days at $125 aday, 
and Mr, J. S. Clarkson and Colonel Dudley, 
who made the arrangements with her in behalf 
of the Committee, promised to pay her $1,250 
more if Harrison should be elected. Before 
her engagement was completed Mr. Clarkson, 
having been informed that her addresses were 
hurting the party, cancelled the remaining 
appointments; but the Committee paid her in 
full for thirty days. After the election she de- 
manded the promised $1,250. It was refused. 
In the trial of the suit the Committee's counsel 
raised the technical objection that the contract 
was illegal and contrary to the statute which 
provides that no candidate or other person 
shall contribute money to promote the election 
of a candidate, except in certain cases, and the 
Court decided against the plaintiff. 

‘The case afforded some interesting glimpses 
of the moral sensibilities of Mr. J]. S. Clarkson, 
who was Vice-Chairman under Mr. Quay, and 
is now Chairman of the Committee. Various 
letters from Mr. Clarkson were submitted. 

On Aug. 18, 1888, he wrote: 

I shall use my influence to urge the Committee to 
engage your services, and at Christian rates. 

can never forget our conv ersation of yesterday. 
shall always be proud cf the hour or two of your as 
pany. You do not need friendship, and it wou'd seem 
out of propriety for me totalk of suchathing. ButI |} 
have always admired you so much, and so heartily. ap- 
preciated your great works and many good qualities 
that I would like to be worthy of your friendship; | 
would like aiso a chance some day to show how sincere | 


Iam init. It will take time for the American people | 
to know how grateful they ought to be to you. 
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| henceforth stand for Jennie. 
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and tear of ihe hard campaign she has made. 
must not risk too much hereafter. She is too precious 
for that. She has done nobly, and we are all her debt- 
ors. My candid regards toall in your home, 
and my special regards to the divine little mother. 
whom Miss Anna has taught usalltolove. If your 
sister is not well enough to bear it, keep her at home 
until she is really able for hard work. The power she 
is throwing into her speeches must drain her strength 
greatly. Pet her up and make her strong before you 
send her out again. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), May 28 
There have been differences of opinion in the 
past as to whether the J. of the signature of 
J. S. Clarkson, of the National Republican 
Committee, stood for John or James. Now 
that his official communications to Anna Dick- 
inson have been made public to charm and 
move the world, we think there will be a gen- 
eral consensus of opinion that the initial should 
There is a dis- 
tinct feminine quality about the letters, which, 
coming from a great practical politician in the 
midst of a fierce Presidential campaign, makes. 
them the most remarkable effusions of their 
kind in all political literature. What a sad 
commentary it is upon human nature that the 
man who could thus pour forth his soul in 
private correspondence should subsequently 
refuse to keep the bargain he had made with 
the woman he had professed such deep solici- 
tude for, and should go into Court and escape 
full payment by pleading an old statute forbid- 
ding the use of money to influence votes! 


Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), May 26.—If every- 
body who is or has been engaged to do work 
or furnish material for the Grand Old Party in 
its campaigns were to sue it or its acknowl- 
edged representatives for the money due, the 
suit brought by Miss Anna Dickinson would 
not be, as it is, one of the curiosities of politics; 
and in spite of the large amount of money that 
passes through their hands, if judgment were 
obtained, the managers of the G. O. P. cam- 
paigns would soon be bankrupt. This is a 
statement the truth of which will be easily 
recognized in Brooklyn by the victims of many 
a campaign; for here as elsewhere its large 
promises have ended in small performances, 
except where ‘‘ cash down” was the ultimatum 
of the repeaters in the ‘‘ Blocks of Five” system 
of winning elections. 


New York Herald (ind.-Dem.), May 26.— 
The Republican party owes a great deal to 
Miss Dickinson. She was for years not only 
the foremost woman of that party, but the 
foremost woman of the country. Hers wasa 
name to conjure with, for her surpassing elo- 
quence carried an audience as a millstream 
carries chips. These Republicans professed 
to be proud of her genius. They were glad to 
kiss the hem of her garments, and her services 
were considered cheap at any price. As the 
queen of the platform she held undisputed 
sway everywhere, and they crowded about her 
as their bright particular star. Suck a fight, 
for such a cause, against a woman like Anna 
Dickinson, shows that the party which can 
promise ‘‘on its honor” is doing business on 
counterfeit money. 


Chicago Evening Post (Dem.), May 26.— 
Miss Dickinson needs the money about as 
badly as any woman in America. She is in 
| poor health and was lately compelled to leave 


She 


Ina missive dated Aug. 28, he had this to | her hotel in New York by lack of funds to pay 


say: 

I do understand that it is not all dollars and cents | 
with you, and I want you to know that I fully under- | 
standand appreciateit. It makes my own heart ache | 
to know the world has repaid you with ingratitude, | 
and worse, when you deserved everything fair and 
generous that it could give. 

God bless you always. 


On Oct. 11 he sent a touching communica- 
tion to Miss Dickinson’s sister, in which he 
said: 

Dear Miss Dickinson: I like to call you dear Miss 
Dickinson because you love Anna so much, and I like 
everybody who loves her. 

Besides, I have always heard good reports of you on 
your own account. 

I have to go early i in the morning, at 7, if General 
Dudley is well enough for me to leave. I must goto 
raise money, for we are poor and bankrupt, and must 
have something, and rich old Boston is stingily hang- 
ing on to the money it ought to give to us. 





I wonder she [Anna} has been able to bear the wear 


doctors’ bills and‘other expenses. To keep a 
woman in such circumstances out of money 
justly earned by her would bea piece of de- 
pravity of which it is impossible to conceive 
some ofthe persons named to be capable. 


Lewiston Journal (Rep.), May 28.—It will 
strike the average reader, as it did the jury, 
that Anna was handsomely paid for her ser- 
vices. 


AMENITIES. 


Chicago Times (Dem.).—Chicago’s senior 
Republican organ regrets that Mr. St. John 
refuses to accepi the Prohibition nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, and wonders if it is 
because Democrats will not pay his election 
expenses. Perhaps Mr. St. John is waiting 
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to see if Republicans will again make a con- 
tract with Ben Butler to run a sideshow for the 
benefit of their candidate, as he did in 1888, to 
the great amusement of Democrats. 


Pittsburgh Post (Dem.).—The publisher of 
the Grant-Conkling letter makes haste to deny 
that Foraker had anything to do withit. The 
denial is timely. 


Peoria Journal (Rep.).—Hill says Cleveland 
%3 an outsider. Cleveland’s opinion of Hill 
tias not been published, probably because it 
would cause the paper that printed it to be 
thrown out of the mails. 


Augusta Chronicle (Dem.).—The Daily Pro- 
Aibitionist is out, and so is every man who paid 
a nickel for it. 


Mr. HENDERSON’sS PLAINT.—Mr. Henderson 
of Iowa is profoundly grieved that President 
Harrison has not seen fit to place a negro upon 
the World’s Fair Commission. How much 
more distressed would General Henderson be 
if the Republicans of his district were to nomi- 
nate a negro in his place! ‘The Republican 
deeply loves the negro in the abstract.—CAi- 
cago Zimes (Dem.), May 27. 





FOREIGN MATTERS. 


THE ITALIAN SITUATION. 

Courrier des Etats-Unis (New York), May 28. 
—As a result of the proffered resignation of 
the Giolitti Ministry, it is said that King Hum- 
bert intends to dissolve the Chamber. As the 
majority of the Deputies, in refusing to sup- 
port the policy of Signor Giolitti, have acted 
in the interest of the taxpayers, it is not prob- 
able that the members of the Chamber are at 
«ll unwilling to go tothe country. The truth 
ts that the ability of the Italian Government to 
yaise money by taxation is wellnigh exhausted. 
Seventy-four thousand pieces of real estate 
iave, within a brief period, been seized by the 
state because of the failure of the proprietors 
to pay taxes. Of these 74,000, but 20,000 
round purchasers when the properties seized 
were put up at auction, the remaining 54,000 
being a crushing burden for the Treasury. If 
the Chamber refused to lay new taxes, it was 
because the country too manifestly is bowed 
down by the weight of the old ones. In this 
respect it is quite clear that the electors 
will side withthe Deputies rather than with 
the King or the Giolitti Ministry. If our 
forecast be realized, and the sole result of the 
elections shall be to send back to Rome the 
same Deputies who sit there to-day, how can 
these elections extricate the Italian Govern- 
ment from the biind alley in which it is 
cornered? Isit not certain that the Deputies 
wili return with dispositions much less concili- 
atory than those which they manifest to-day in 
regard to this burning question? King Hum- 
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military expenditures, or remain at the mercy 
of her neighbors, should Europe become con- 
vulsed with war, for it stands to reason that a 
nation in the midst of jealous and semi-hostile 
neighbors can more cheaply protect herself 
with an alliance with a sufficient number of 
them to avert war than by taking upon herself 
the entire expense of defensive measures. It 
is probable that the Italians have by this time 
learned to look at the situation in this way; 
but whether or not the factional spirit which 
prevails in Italian politics will permit an ex- 
pression of the popular judgment on this matter 
remains to be seen. In a new election the 
voters may splitup, just as they did before, 
under the leadership of a number of politicians, 
each seeking his own ends at the expense of 
the public interests; or the people may have 
grown tired of these party squabbles, and may 
decide to end them. 


THE PERSIAN LOAN. 

London Times, May 17.—Persia has wisely 
recoiled from the dangers and humiliations to 
which her acceptance of the proffered loan 
from Russia must inevitably have exposed her. 
She has preferred to be the debtor of an Eng- 
lish trading corporation rather than the debtor 
of the Government of the Czar, and there can 
be no doubt about the prudence of her choice. 
She has arranged to obtain the half million re- 
quired for the payment of the indemnity due 
to the Tobacco Corporation by a loan to be 
raised in the London market, and to be brought 
out by the Imperial Bank of Persia—an insti- 
tution which has already rendered important 
services to the extension and the development 
of Persian trade and commerce. While Russia 
was still pressing her disinterested assistance 
upon her weaker neighbor, we pointed out that 
the substitution of British for Russian credit 
afforded the simplest and most desirable 
|solution of the difficulty in the interests 
alike of Great Britain and of Persia. It would 
have been no small discredit to us, both as dip- 
|lomatists and as traders, had we suffered Rus- 
| sia to pose as thé sympathetic and generous 
| friend of Persia, and to represent us as harshly 
| enforcing unreasonable demands. From that 
| discredit the good sense of the Imperial Bank 
|of Persia, and the dexterous management of 

Lord Salisbury, and of Sir Frank Lascelles, 
|Our representative at Teheran, have fortu- 
| nately saved us. The satisfactory termination 
| of the negotiations for the new loan frees the 
| Shah from an embarrassing financial position, 

without exposing him to grave political dan- 
| gers of a nature which he perfectly well under- 
| stands; it frees British trade with Persia from 
| the effects of a customs tariff adjusted under 
| Russian influence, and manipulated in the ex- 
|clusive interests of Russian merchants, and it 
| frees British diplomacy -from the discredit of 
| being outwitted and outmanceuvred by her 
| great Asiatic rival. 











bert is persuaded, it appears, that the alliance | 


with Germany is indispensable for the preser- 
vation of his own place. A change of system 
in regard to the Alliance would be a striking 
admission of the royal lack of skill. If, how- 
ever, he iscounting on some happy chance to 
justify his conduct later on, the danger is in- 
creasing every day. If it shall be the country 
itself which, at last enlightened, brings the 
king to a halt by condemning his foreign 
policy, the House of Savoy runs danger of dy- 
ing from the Triple Alliance, after having con- 
sidered itself strengthened by that Alliance. 
france will follow without apprehension the 
development of the Italian crisis. The new 
situation which has been created in Europe, 
thanks to the Franco-Russian Alliance and the 
knowledge which our country has of its great 
military resources, allows it to remain indif- 
ferent in the presence of the events which 
agitate Italy. There is less confidence at 
Berlin. Who knows what fate the coming 
general elections have in store for the Triple 
Alliance? 


Baltimore American, May 27.—I1f ltaly were 
to dissolve her agreement with Germany and 
Austria, she would have either to increase her 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF CHILI, 


Money (London), May 21.—Chilian securities 
have not yet recovered the position they held 
| just before the outbreak of the civil war in 
| January, 1891. At that date the conversion 
| 44 per cent. loan of 1886, which represents 60 
| percent. of the public foreign debt of Chili, 
was quoted ten or eleven points higher than 
yesterday’s quotation of that stock at go. This 
drop shows in part the disastrous consequences 
of the war, and is partly, no doubt, due to the 
distrust engendered by the present disturbed 
condition, politically and financially, of the 
other South American Republics, It is apt to 
be forgotten at such a juncture that Chili has 
stood at the head of all South American States 
in public credit for more than half acentury, 
and has for that period an unbroken record of 
public honesty. Disastrous, too, as were the 
consequences of the recent struggle, the ordi- 
nary investor does not know that they were 
not such as to embarrass seriously the Chilian 
Exchequer for any long time. We think, 
therefore, the time is opportune for showing 
that the financial situation of this State is 


| 
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thoroughly sound, and that seeing the difficulty 
of finding anything fairly safe paying 5 per 
cent., there will be undoubtedly a steady rise 
in Chilian stock until it recovers lost ground, 
The financial position in a South American 
republic is even more than in a European 
State governed by the policy of its rulers. 
Fortunately for the creditors and people of 
Chili, the leaders of the Constitutional party, 
who overthrew the dictator Balmaceda, and 
amicably arranged the dangerous complica- 
tions with the United States, are approving 
themselves wise and patriotic statesmen, fully 
alive to the necessities of the hour, and bent 
on effacing the unhappy results of the late con- 
flagration. 


THE ULSTER PROGRAMME. 


Dispatch from Belfast, May 30.—The Tele- 
graph of this city publishes the promised plan 
of resistance to the mandates of an Irish Par- 
liament, should such a body be established. 
The article was written by a prominent Irish 
Unionist. It says that the men of Ulster will 
not allow elections to occur. ‘The election 
writs will be publicly burned by the Sheriffs of 
counties, and the Mayor of Belfast, immedi- 
ately they are received. Judges and magis- 
trates taking their commissions from the new 
Executive will not be recognized. The police 
force will be reorganized with special consta- 
bles, sworn to replace the regular police. ‘The 
Queen’s taxes will be paid, but taxes levied by 
the Dublin Parliament will not be paid. The 
Custom House will be seized, and held until! 
the question is settled. Continuing, the article 
says: ‘‘ In the event of war the North will be 
in a better position, both as regards credit ani 
geographical position, than the South. Belfast 
is unassailable, while Dublin is open to direct 
and immediate attack.” 


RELIGIOUS. 
THE METHODIST GENERAL CONFER 
ENCE. 


Boston Advertiser, May 28.—The quadren- 
nial meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Gene- 
ral Conference, which closed last Thursday, at 
Omaha, after holding daily sessions for several 
consecutive weeks, was one of those events 
which no one can afford to overlook who 
wishes to keep himself well informed regarding 
important matters as they exist in the busy 
world of to-day. Regarding the Episcopal 
bench, the net result actuallv attained was to 
defeat, after a hard struggle, the.attempt to 
add to the number of Bishops. On thesurface 
that may not seem to amount to much of a 
victory. Superficial, indeed, must be any- 
body’s knowledge of current agitations, more 
or less revealed or hidden, in the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination, who cannot under- 
stand the meaning of this strew asasign show- 
ing which way the winds are blowing. It does 
not, however, mean a disposition to do away 
with the bishopric. ‘The party that favors an 
abolition of the five-year pastoral limit was 
again beaten, as it expected to be. Those who 
reflect that within living memory the limit 
was one year have abundant reason to expect 
that in the next generation if not in this 
M. E. churches, like all others, will be allowed 
to keep their pastors so long as life shall last 
and mutual usefulness and happiness shall de- 


mand. Here, again, it is needful to guard 
against possible misunderstanding of our 
words. The five-year limit, or any iimit, is 


one thing, the itinerancy is anotherthing. No 
influential Methodist sentiment calls for the 
annulment of the latter. It is deeply to be re- 
gretted that no progress whatever was appar- 
ently made toward an organic union of the 
M. E. Church, South, with the national and 
parent body. The spectacle of disunion is one 
that may well bring shame to all who are re- 
sponsible for this continued schism. The sep- 
aration took place some years before the Civil 
War, and grew cut ofthe slavery agitation. 
Twenty-seven years this side of the Civil War, 
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and of the downfall of slavery, it ought to be 
possible to put an end tothe separation. We 
are bound to say, after a careful reading 
ot what was done and said at Omaha, 
that the lamentable failure was in no 
degree the fault of the Conference. The 
wonder is not that those who wanted the 
clauses in the M. E. Book of Discipline, 
which condemn and prohibit as sinful certain 
forms of amusement rescinded, were unsuc- 
cessful. ‘The wonder is that they mustered in 
such strength of numbers and names. The 
settlement which has been practically reached 
upon the amusement question for the present 
is this: the conservatives can have the church 
rules, and the liberals can have their liberty. 
The woman question was the first to be 
broached, and the last to be disposed of. In 
some senses it transcended in importance all 
other questions before the General Conference, 
for it stood over by express reference from the 
meeting four years ago, and has been a bone 
of contention during all the quadrennium. Just 
before final adjournment on Thursday, it was 
decreed, by the astounding majority of 160 in 
atoial vote of 308, or 234 yeas to 74 nays, 
‘* that if the word ‘ laymen’ as applied to dele- 
gates is not interpreted by a two-thirds vote of 
the Annual Conferences and a three-fourths 
vote of the General Conference to mean ex- 
clusively males, women shall then be admitted 
as lay delegates.” The Advertiser predicts 
that, when the time for the next General Con- 
ference comes round, ‘‘ women will then be 
admitted as lay delegates.” 





THE BRIGGS CASE. 


New York Tribune, May 29.—As most 
people expected who have been following the 
convolutions of the Briggs case in the Presby- 
terian Church, the General Assembly has 
voted by a large majority to sustain the appeal 
of the New York Prosecuting Committee from 
the action of the New York Presbytery in dis- 
missing the charges against Professor Briggs 
last fall. The Presbyterian Church is pre- 
eminently a Church in which the right of 
private judgment, as against ecclesiastical 
dogmatism, is a vital principle. It grew into 
being out of a revolt against tradition, and the 
very Confession which so many of its mem- 
bers now regard as little less than divine is 
simply the opinion of fallible men which may 
or may not betrue. And yet to-day the men 
who would admit that the results of independ- 
ent and untrammeled thought were good for 
the Church in the past are vehemently deny- 
ing that they are good to-day. Such an atti- 
tude is one of the puzzling things about 
denominationalism; but, puzzling or not, it is 
a factor that must be reckoned with by all 
original thinkers like Professor Briggs. With- 
out anticipating the future, it may be said that 
the present issue before the Church is one of 
great gravity. A failure to try the professor 
would keep the Church in a continual state of 
ferment that would interfere seriously with its 
growth, while, on the other hand, his trial and 
probable condemnation threaten to split it in 
two, Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that Presbyterians generally are deeply 
anxious over the outcome of the action which 
the General Assembly has instituted. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A RAILWAY ACROSS THE ANDES. 


South American Journal (London), May 21. 
—As we were able to announce in our last is- 
sue, steady progress is being made with the 
construction of the important trans-continental 
line of railway, which, crossing the Andine 
chain of mountains that separate the Argen- 
tine and Chilian Republics, will, when com- 
pleted on both sides, establish a permanent, 
facile, and economical means of communica- 
tion between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
The Argentine and Chiliar papers, just re- 
ceived by mail, contain much interesting mat- 
ter with reference to this great undertaking, 
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which, at one time regarded as impracticable, | purchased out of a special grant of £50; and 


is now, thanks tothe energy and determina- | also 23 pennies of Cnut. 


Mr. Oman finished 


tion of the contractors, fast becoming an ac-: arranging and labeling the Anglo-Saxon coins, 


complished fact. Space will not permit of our re- 
producing these details. We may, however,state 
that already the traveling public was enabled to 
utilize to some extent the increased facilities 
afforded by an incomplete railway transit, but 
as the Argentine line (which bv accounts last to 
hand has been advanced to kil. 142) at present 
offers still greater advantages, it is only rea- 
sonable to anticipate that a much larger num- 
ber of passengers will prefer this trans-Andine 
land route to a more protracted, costly, and 


dangerous sea voyage through the Magellan | people on the ground of its religious features, 
he tien | prints every day a Scripture text at the head 


Straits. Indeed, the latter, for passenger traf- 
fic, must gradually fall into disuetude. 
Chilian side about seven kilometres of perma- 
nent way have been completed since the be- 
ginning of the year, and we understand, so 
soon as the concession has been amended, in 
conformity with the desire of the concession- 
aire, that the work of construction will be 
pushed forward with the utmost vigor and ac- 
tivity. 





THE MOST MODEST M. C. 


New York Sun, May 30.—The truly modest, 
decorous, and virtuous member of the 52d 
Congress is the Hon. Walt H. Butler, of West 
Union, Ia. When the item of $95,500 for the 
expenses of the World’s Columbian Commis- 
sion was reached in the Sundry Civil Bill, three 
amendments were offered, each being of the 
nature of a condition attached to the appropri- 
ation in the interest of public morals. One of 
these amendments provided that the money 
should be voted only on the understanding 
that the show was to be closed on Sundays. 
Another stipulated that no intoxicating liquors 
should at any time be sold anywhere on the 
Exposition grounds. The Hon. Walt H. But- 
ler’s amendment affixed the following condi- 
tion: 

Provided, That there shall not be exhibited in the 
Art Gallery of the World’s Columbian Exposition, or 
in either of the annexés thereof, any painting which 
shall contain a nude or partially nude figure or figures. 
Nor shall there be permitted to be exhibited in the 
said Art Gallery or its annexes crin any part of the 
grounds of the said Exposition any statue or group 
which shall contain a nude or partially nude figure or 
figures, but that all such figures shall"be properly and 
modestly draped in such manner as will conform to 
the American standard of purity in art, as petitioned 
for by a large number of the people of this country. 
This attempt to establish by legislation an 
American standard of purity in art, and to put 
pantalettes on Venus and trousers on Apollo, 
failed by a vote which is not recorded. Itisa 
pity there was no roll call. It would be inter- 
esting to know just what members of the 
52d House stand by the Hon. Walt H. Butler 
of Iowa in his determination that no urdraped 
leg of marble or bronze shall step across the 
chaste boundaries of the Chicago Columbian 
Exposition. 


A YEAR OF THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY.—The 
annual report of the curators of the Bodleian 
Library for 1891, incorporating that of the 
librarian, has been printed as a supplement to 
the Oxford University Gazette. Vhe total number 
of printed and MS. items received during the 
year was no less than 59,274, of which 34,035 
were acquired under the Copyright Act. The 
total was exeptionally swollen, owing to the 
transfer from the Public Record Office of 7,616 
duplicate pipe-office rolls from 1715 to 1821, 
and to the gift by the Royal Society of 2,955 
maps of the French Dépét de la Marine. 
Turning to the countries of origin, we find 
that 5,649 came from France, 4,823 from Ger- 
many, 862 from Italy, 577 from the United 
States, 528 from India, and 251 from Australia. 
Argentina, Mexico, and Chili are also repres- 
ented. The total number of volumes of MSS. 
purchased was 83, of which 29 were English, 
28 Hebrew, and 13 Welsh. With regard to 
coins, presents were received from Mr. Greville 
Chester, Mr. C. Oman, and Mr. J. Grafton 
Milne (21 Greek coins from the neighborhood 
of Megalopolis), A set of war-medals was 








; which number 520; and Mr. E. J. Rapson, of 
; the British Museum, has examined the Gupta 
‘coins (81 in number), and printed a paper on 


them in the Numismatic Chronicle.—London 
Academy. 


INCONSISTENT AND WICKED FEATURE OF A 
Goop MAn’s NEwspaper.— Col. Elliott F. 
Shepard’s newspaper, the New York Mail and 
Express, for which the Colonel asks, by special 
circular, the patronage and praise of religious 


of its editorial columns. The A/orning Adver- 
tiser, also of New York, has lately been dis- 
respectful enough to reproduce in_ parallel 
columns the daily text and the daily ‘‘tip” 
which the Mail and Express issues on the 
Brooklyn handicap horse-races. The Utica 
Observer suggests that the real objection to 
these hints for intending gamblers is not that 
they are unholy, but that they are unreliable, 


| seeing that, as a rule, some other horse wins. 


Doubtless, if this criticism is called to Colenel 
Shepard’s attention, his next Biblical citation 
will be: ‘‘ The race is not to the swift.’’"—Ec- 
clesiastes ix.: 11.— Boston Advertiser. 

We begin to fear for Colonel Shepard. Yes- 
terday he tipped both Lawless and the Devil 
for winners. At this rate the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime will soon have to be tak- 
ing note of the Colonel.--Mew York Morning 
Advertser. 


CHICAGO AS A PorT FoR OCEAN VESSELS. 
—The arrival of the little steamer Wergeland 
in Chicago, all the way from Bergen, Norway, 
was a most interesting event, especially to the 
Scandinavian residents of the city. From a 
commercial standpoint it was not a matter of 
much importance. At the Lachine rapids she 
was compelled to ship part her cargo around 
by rail, to be reloaded at a point further on. 
The expense this incurred detracted from the 
success of the trip. The idea that Chicago may 
sometime become easily accessible to the ships 
of the great seas is an alluring dream, but one 
not likely soon to be realized. — Chicago Heraid, 
May 28. 


PRESIDENT POLK’s WILL.—Mr. Polk studied 
law under the famous Felix Grundy, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1820. His success was 
immediate, and he stood inthe front rank of his 
profession until he retired from practice uper. 
his election as Governor in 1839. Yet he could 
not make a will. His failure naturally recalls 
that of Mr. Tilden, but there is this difference 
between the cases: Mr. Tilden’s will would 
probably have been sustained in any other 
State than New York, and many excellent 
lawyers and eminent Judges think it should 
have been upheld there; but it is doubtful 
whether Mr. Polk’s will would have been held 
valid anywhere. ‘The lesson of these cases 
seems to be that great men, as well as others, 
should resist the temptation to write their own 
wills.—Loutsville Courier-Journal. 


THE MARCH OF ProGreEss: AN INSTANCE.— 
In the General Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church to-day another phase of the 
woman question cropped out. It was the ac- 
tion of the Conference in striking oui the word 
‘* obey ” from the marriage service. The mat- 
ter came up in the consideration of the report 
of the Committee on Ritual. The discussion 
occupied nearly the whole of the afternoon. 
The Rev, J. W. Thompson, in moving that the 
word ‘‘ obey” be striken from the service, said 
he was willing to let it remain if it be placed in 
the service again so as to require the man to 
obey his wife, as well as to honor, and comfort, 
and keep her. The vote was 35 to 26 in favor 
of striking out the word. The womer, dele- 


gates voted for it.—Dispatch from Westmin- 
ster, Md., May 27. 
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Current Hvents. 





Wednesday, May 25. 


In the Senate, Mr. Morgan's silver resolution is discussed, Mr. Sherman 
making the principal speech...... In the ktiouse, Mr. Johason, of Indiana, 
raises a violent commotior. by allusions to the intimidation of negro voters in 
the South; consideration of the Sundry Civil Biil is continued...... The trial 
of Professor Charles A. Briggs is begun in the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
at Portland, Ore...... The Methodist General Conterence at Omaha declares 
in favor of equal lay and clerical representation...... Kentucky Democrats 
elect am, uninstructed delegation to Chicago ; New Jersey instructs her dele- 
gation for Cleveland...... Nebraska celebrates her first quarter-centennial at 
LANCOIN, ....0 It is announced that ten thousand people have been made 
homeless by the floods in Arkansas...... In New York City, the American 
Fisheries Suciety begins its annual convention...... A large vote is cast at the 
primaries for the selection of delegates to the protesting Democratic State 
Convention at Syracuse. 

The new Italian Premier, Signor Giolitti, presents to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties “he programme of the Cabiret; there is said to be strong opposition to 
the new Government..... -A commercial modus vivend/ is announced between 
Spain and France. 


Thursday, May 26. 


In the Senate, Mr. Stewart’s Free-Coinage Bill is taken up...... The House 
adopts a provision for closing the Government World's Fair exhibit on Sun- 
GAY ..200- The Methodist General Conference closes...... In Mississippi, levee 

uards kill a man whois trying to blow up a levee with dynamite...... In 
New York City, a mass-meeting to endorse the course of the Rev. Dr. Park- 
hurst is held at Cooper Union...... Commencement exercises of the Univer- 
sity ..~.w School are held. 


The Italian Chamber, by a slender majority, votes confidence in the new 


Government......The golden wedding celebration of Denmark’s King and 
Queen begins with interesting ceremonies......Lord Salisbury’s carriage is 
wrecked in a runaway; he escapes with a few bruises...... Mr, Gladstone 


presses Mr. Balfour for a statement regarding the time of the dissolution of 
Parliament. 


Friday, May 27. 
The Senate makes the Stewart Free-Coinage Bill unfinished business for 


Tuesday...... The House passes the Sunday Civil Appropriation Bill and 
takes up the Post-office Bill...... The trial of Dr. Briggs continues in the 
Presbyterian General Assembly...... Serious charges of rate-cutting are made 


in Chicago against the Missouri Pacific and Atchison Railroads......It is 
announced that Brown University will contest the law giving the Govern- 


ment agricultural fund to the Rhode Island State Agricultural School...... A 
cyclone occurs in Kansas, killing upwards of twenty persons at Wellington, 
and eleven at Hutchinson, and destroying a vast amount of property...... In 


New York City, Secretary Blaine continues to receive enthusiastic friends at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel; he is strongly urged to permit his name to come 


before the Minneapolis Convention...... Twenty-one doctors (women) are 
graduated at the Woman’s Medical College...... Drexel, Morgan, & Co, 
consent to undertake the reorganization of the Richmond erminal...... J 
Pierpont Morgan gives $10,000 to the Cooper Union Library Fund, 

The Italian Cabinet resigns ; resignations not yet accepted..... - The Mortu- 
guese Cabinet resigns; Senhor Ferreira has been charged to form a new 
Cabinet...... The edict prohibiting Russian Jews to enter Germany is with- 
drawn. 


Saturday, Alay 28. 


In the House of Representatives, the Legislative Appropriation Bill is 
reported...... President Harrison arrives at Rochester, making mrany speecbes 
by the way...... The Presbyterian General Assembly decides to sustain tne 
appeal of the Prosecuting Committee in the case of Professor Briggs...... 
The Mississippi River continues rising in Arkansas; farms and villages are 
swept away...... In New York City, a merchant’s clerk, who had sworn to 
grave charges against his employer, makes affidavit that be therein perjured 
himself under threats of an Assistant District Attorney. 


Newfoundland and Canada end their tariff war...... A dynamite explosion 
occurs at Commentry, France...... Different parties in Germany unite to 
oppose Government measures...... The German Government exhibits 


unfriendliness to the proposed international exposition in Berlin. 
Sunday, May 29. 


In Rochester, President Harrison and Governor Flower attend memorial 
services at the Central Presbyterian Church, Rochester, a vast concourse of 
citizens escorting them......In New York City, memorial services are held in 
many of the churches...... The Rev. Dr. Rainsford preaches on the Church 
and the Barroom; the Rev. J. B. Shaw endorses Dr. Parkhurst’s crusade, and 
the Rev. J. A. B. Wilson ridicules Dr, Rainsford’s idea 

A hundred thousand people march in procession from Copenhagen to the 
castle to do honor to the King and Queen of Denmark...... In Paris, Anar- 
chists hold a meeting and resolve to carry on their warfare ; Communists hold 
a demonstration in Pere La Chaise...... Details of Emin’s latest journey are 
received in Berlin 


Monday, May 30. 


Decoration Day...... The President and Governor Flower participate in 
the ceremonies at the unveiling of the soldiers’ monument in Rochester...... 
The Presbyterian General Assembly remands the case of Professor Briggs to 


the New York Presbytery for trial...... The announcem nt is made in Wash- 
ington that Germany and France will participate in the international mone- 
tary conference...... Many places in the West are visited by destructive 
tornadoes and ‘‘cloudbursts’’...... The *‘Red Express’? on the Santa Fé 


road is thrown from the track by a cow and calf, and the engineer killed and 
many Dassengers injured. 


In the British House of Commons, the Irish Education Bill passes its second 
reading...... It is said that there were 1,600 deaths from cholera in Srinegar, 
in the Vale of Cashmere, last week ; 2,000 houses were destroyed by fire. 


Tuesday, May 31. 


In the Senate, Mr. Sherman makes a speech on the Stewart Silver Bill...... 
The House continues discussion of the Postal Appropriation Bill...... 
protesting Democratic State Ccnvention convenes at Syracuse; a full delega- 
tion to Chicago is chosen, with instructions to vote as a unit......In the 
Chicago Board of Trade, corn drops from $1.00 per bushel to 49 cents per 
bushel, crushing Coster & Martin, who were ‘‘running a corner’’ for May. 
ba ean The Presbyterian General Assembly, after deciding to refer the Union 
Seminary matter to arbitration, adjourns...... The New Jersey Chancery 
Court grantsa preliminary injunction against the Reading combination...... 
The Kepublican State officers of Rhode Island are inaugurated...... In New 
York City, Father Dent institutes a slander suit «gainst Bishop Ryan, claim- 
ing $100,000 damages......Secretary Foster arrives......The annual police 
parade takes place. 

The proposed silver conference is discussed in the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties...... The German Emperor reviews the Berlin garrison; the Empress, 
also the girl Queen and the Queen-Regent of Holland are nresent., 























READY SOON, 
be +! 


MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


SPURGEON. 


TWENTY VOLUMES, cloth i2mo, 
over 8,000 pp., large, clear type, 
printed on good paper. Price, 
$20; per volume, $1. Car- 
riage free. 


I, NINETEEN VOLUMES of Sermons Preached 
by Mr. Spurgeon, from 1856 to 1889, with full 
index of Texts and of Subjects. 


* As sermons they stand alone unequaled 
by any other publishea sermons, by meu now in the 
pulpit or by those of other generations.”— 7he 
Standard, Chicago. 


II. The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 
Preacher, Author, Philanthropist, with anecdotal 
reminiscences. By G. HOLDEN PIKE, of London. 
Enlarged and Revised Edition; with Portrait ; 
also a portrait of Mrs. Spurgeon. Concluding 
Chapters by Rev. J. C. Fernald; Introduction by 
Professor W. C. Wilkinson. 


* Kings and Emperors, the highest in genius, the 
mightiest in power, pass away and find their successors; 
but Charles H. Spurgeon has left no successor; his 
place no living man can fill.."— Zhe Watchman, Boston. 


His sermons are crowded with apposite illus- 
trations. 


“His sermons are full of lively illustrations, and 
are particularly faithful throughout.’’—ZHa- President 
James McCosh, D.D., Princeton. 


“They are never dry and didactic, but always 
pictorial and crowded with apposite illustrations. . . . 
We require no effort to comprehend him; the style is 
so clear and translucent that you see at a glance just 
what he means.’’--Thomas M. Clark, D.D. 


They posess a most powerful influence. 


* There is a nameless ability of spiritual help about 
him. . , . His sermons stand printing wonderfully 
weil.""— Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


Their great popularity throughout the world. 

‘His sermons are scattered in all lands, and have 
been translated into every language.’’—7he Church at 
Work 

‘It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Spurgeon’s 
parish has been the whole English-speaking world. 
Besides the myriads who have heard him in his own 
great Tabernacle in London, and the millions in many 
lands who have read his, sermons, his name almost 
from the beginning of his ministry has been a house- 
hold word everywhere familiar and everywhere stand- 
ing for one who gloried in this, that it was given him 
to proclaim the good news of the salvation through 
Christ. Kingdoms might wax and wane, revolutions 
might come and go, speculative theories might succeed 
each other in brilliant succession, yet the constant 
factors—human nature and the redeeming grace through 
Jesus Christ—remained the same.’’—T7he Advance, 
Chicago. 





A sixteen-page Prospectus, with List of Subjects 
treated, Texts preached upon, Titles of Sermons 
in each volume, together with some interesting 
miscellany, will be mailed free, and post-paid on 
application. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
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FOR SUMMER * 
* READING. 


THE LADY OF CAWNPORE. A Rom- 
ance. By Frank Vincent and Albert Edmund 
Lancaster. I2mo, cleth, 420 pp. $1.50. 
Post-free. 





“A stirring romance to be read by those who wish 
to break away from all that is real and visible about 
them, and to enter another field where they may be- 
come so wholly absorbed as to lose all thought of 
present cares and anxieties.”"—7khe Journal of Com- 
merce, New York. 


MISERERE. (A Musical Story.) By Mabel 
Wagnalls. Square 12mo, cloth, elegantly 
bound ; Beautifully Illustrated with 4 Full- 
page, Half-Tone Cuts; Gilt Top. Price 
$1.00. Post-free. 


** There is a bit of tragedy, a bit of love, disappoint- 
ment. remorse, and finally peace. The tale is very 
pleasantly told, and the author’s touch is sympathetic 
and graceful. It instructs, while it entertains.’’— 7he 
Boston Times. 


SOUGHT AND FOUND. A Romance 
translated from the German of Golo Rai- 
mund by Adelaide S. Buckley. 171 pp., 
12mo, cloth, English style. Price $1.00 
* A very charming a Y. Sun. 

** The prima! lesson of the book is of immense value.” 

—The News, Baltimore. 

‘* This is a romance beautiful in its simplicity and in 

a marked degree instructive.”’—/nter-Ocean, Chicago. 


SWEET CICELY; or, Josiah Allen as a 
Politician. By ‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife ’’(Mari- 
etta Holley). A fascinating story, illlustrated. 
12mo, cloth, 390 pp. $2,00 


‘“*In this book there is the ever-present thorn of start- 
ling truth sticking in the side that aches with laughter.” 
—Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, 


A YANKEE SCHOOL TEACHER IN 
VIRGINIA. A Tale of the Old Dominion in 
the Transition State. By Lydia Wood Bald- 
win, I2mo,cloth, 238 pp., cloth. $1.00. Post- 
free. 


**A work that hasall the value of truth and all the 
interest of fiction, We could not name another volume 
where life among the negroes of the South is portrayed 
with such evidence of intimate knowledge of their hab- 
its, beliefs, superstitions, and modes of everyday life. 
Itisa book that fills a most important niche, and does 
it in a manner eminently satisfactory. Withal, it 
evolves many hearty laughs.”’—7hke Hawkeye, Bur- 
lington. 


THE BOWSHAM PUZZLE. By John Hab- 
berton, author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.”’ 12mo, 
cloth, 222 pp. $1.00. Post-free. 


** This novel is exceedingly clever in plot and admir- 
able for its portrayal of village life. A quiet and nat- 
ural humor pervades the whole story. It is realistic 
in style, and full of excitingincident. It is thoroughly 
readable.”’— Zhe Evening Gazette, Boston. 


TRUE, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
George Parsons Lathrop. 12mo, cloth, 270 
pp. $1.00. Post-free. 


‘* Mr. Lathrop has woven a tale of abiding interest 
and of much dramatic power. The story is simple. but 
romantic. The narrative is well sustained, the inci- 
dents exciting.”’"— The Post, Washington, 


THE FORTUNES OF RACHEL. By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 12mo, 221 pp., cloth, 
$1.00 


‘*A purely American story, original all through. 
Rachel is one of the pleasantest and most satisfactory 
of heroines. She is a girl of the soil, unspoiled by 
toreign travel and conventionalities. After surfeiting 
on romances whose scenes are laid abroad, it is delight- 
ful to come across a healthy home product like this.”"— 
The Journal of Commerce, New York. 


THE FLAG ON THE MILL. By Mary 
B. Sleight. Five elegant full-page drawings. 
12mo, cloth, 455 pp. $1.50. Post-free. 


The Southern Presbyterian Review says: “It isa 
healthy sign when a prudent publisher issues a book 
like the above. The story is simple, pure, and sweet, 
beautifully illustrating the practical Christian life, and 
yet sustaining the reader's interest to the end. Itis a 

ook which no one need fear to leave within the reach 





of every member of the household. 





In Rapid Preparation. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


§ TANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


— OF THE — 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Price, When Issued, $12.00. At $7.00 to 
Advance Subscribers. 


$1.00 Extra Discount to Subscribers for 
Any One of Our Periodicals. 


ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 


te SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE 
LATEST PROSPECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, ETC., 
NOW READY. 


Among the many features of improvement to be 
found in the Standard Dictionary over all previous 
dictionaries are the following: 


1, In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 
ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated in connection with the vocabulary word. 

2. Every quotation is located, i. ¢., volume and page 
are given. 

3. The etymology is placed after the definition. 

4. The most common meauirg is given first. 


5. The work will contain al the words to be found in 
the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and 
Johnson, and nearly 100,000 more. 

6. The Scientific Alphabet of the American Philolog- 
ical Association is used in giving the pronunciation 
of words. 


~ 


7. Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 

This work bristles with points of advantage, some 
of which are, perhaps, of more value and importance 
to the reader than any of the above. 

All its departments (some 50) are manned by pro- 
fessional gentlemen eminent in their respective spe- 
cialties. 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with 4.000 engravings, on the pages 


with the words they illustrate. It will be bound in 
heavy sheep. 


Qur Special Advance Offer 


is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of It: 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 AsTor PLace, New York. 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you One Dot- 
LAR in part payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining Six* Dottars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
thatif Iam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


Signed 


*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicale 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 


Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
volumes. 





COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF he 
“Hh HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 


8vo, per vol., cloth, $4.50; sheep, $5.50; half mor., $8; full mor., $10. 
NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC STATES; Jve volumes. 
HISTORY OF CENTRAL AMERICA ; “ree volumes. 
HISTORY OF MEXICO; sé volumes. 
HISTORY OF TEXAS AND THE NORTH MEXICAN STATES; ¢wo volumes. 
HISTORY OF ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO; ove volume. 
HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA ; seven volumes. 
HISTORY OF NEVADA, COLORADO AND WYOMING ; one volume. 
HISTORY OF UTAH; oe volume. | 
HISTORY OF THE NORTHWEST COAST ; ¢wo volumes. 
HISTORY OF OREGON ; ¢wo volumes. 
HISTORY OF WASHINGTON, IDAHO AND MONTANA; one volume. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA ; oe volume. 
HISTORY OF ALASKA ; oe volume. 
CALIFORNIA PASTORAL ; oe volume. 
CALIFORNIA INTER-POCULA , oe volume. 
POPULAR TRIBUNALS ; ¢we volumes. 
ESSAYS AND MISCELLANY ; oe volume. 
LITERARY INDUSTRIES: oe volume. 


For the fuller completion of the above, Tue History Company are now publishing, in several 
volumes, a Biographical Section to the Historical Series under the title of : 


* Chronicles. of the Builders of the Commonwealth 


HistoricaAL CHARACTER STuDY, BY HusBertT Howe Bancrort. 










































































The plan of this Biographical Section is new ; enough of social, political, and industrial history is given to form a frame-work 
or setting for the biographies, thus presenting the individual in his environment, events being here subordinated to men as in the 
history proper men are subordinate to events. 

The reception of the Chronicles by the press has been most flattering. ‘It needs only to be carried to completion,” says 
the New York Tribune, ‘“‘ upon the lines laid down in this initial volume, to constitute a work second only, if indeed second, to the 
splendid historical series by the same indefatigable and gifted author.” ** It more than fulfills the promise of the prospectus, and any- 
one who examines it will be struck with the richness in historical information, and with its logical plan cf making the records of 
individuals the basis of a connected narrative of development.”—S. F. Chronicle. ‘ A view of the industrial and social and economic 
world which is new and attractive, and which will bring together materials for the sociological form in which history is hereafter to 
be written.”—Boston Herald. ‘‘ Mr. Bancroft does a rare service in giving these men their deservedly permanent place in the history 
of this country.”—Boston Traveller. ‘‘ It isin the narration of personal facts like these, with which the present volume abounds, that 
the new biographical series of Mr. Bancroft’s work is likely to prove of surpassing interest.”—Phil. Press. ‘‘ There is nothing like 
this work in the English language or in any language. It is in many respects more interesting and instructive than history 
proper, because it is more original, and brings us nearer to those who have made and are making history.”—S. F. 
Argonaut. “Itisa study of individuality with reference to its effect in moulding society and creating permanent conditions. 
It will be of incalculable value, and completely rounds out the full measure of Mr. Bancroft’s historical labors. "—Portland Oregonian 
‘‘ The plan as laid out by the historian is here f liowed with the most complete success, and with that vigor, terseness,' and thorough- 
ness that is so eminently characteristic of all of Mr. Bancroft’s work.”—B ston Home Journal. ‘It is hardly necessary to add that 
these volumes will be of immense value, not only as biogr. phical annals, but as preserving, incidentally, a vast amount of social and 
political history otherwise certain to be lost."—Newark Advertiser. 


THE HISTORY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


New York, F. M. Derby, 149 Church St.; Paris, J. Maisonneuve; London, H. Sotheran & Co.; Leipsic, F. A. Brockhaus. 











